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Recent Travels in 


Asia Minor.* 


T the present mo- 
ment public atten- 
tion is directed 
towards that long- 
neglected country 
which is evidently 
destined to become 
the road to our 
Indian possessions, 

Whether it be true or not 

that the Ottoman Govern- 

- ment has granted a con- 

cession to a French company to carry a line 
of railway throughout the length of Asiatic 
Turkey, which is eventually to he extended 
to Bagdad, and so on to the frontier of India, 
it is certain that such a line will be made, and 
that probably before many years have elapsed. 
The plains of Asia Minor have already been 
invaded by two conquerors greater than Sesostris 
and Alexander,—since they carry civilisation in 
their train ;—steam and electricity have already 
commenced their inroads on that vast continent ; 
telegraphic wires already traverse the highlands, 
cross the mountain ridges, and dip into the ocean 
in remote bays on its coasts, while the shrill 
whistle of the locomotive already rouses the 
eagle from his eyrie on Mount Sipylus, and 
startles the cranes and pelicans on the borders of 
the Cayster and Mceander. Where there are 
raiiroads, civilisation must ‘follow ; and though 
at present this country presents the strange 
anomaly of possessing no roads but iron roads, 
and though the trains frequently pass close to 
the haunts of brigands who live in defiance of 
the Government, yet all this apparently chaotic 
state of affairs will be set right at last, and 
probably this naturally prolific country will be 
at some future time colonised and cultivated by 
settlers from the West. 









* «Travels in little known Parts of Asia Minor, with 
Illustrations of Biblical Literature and Researches in 
Archeology.” By Rev. Henry J, Van Lennep, D.D., thirty 
years Missionary in Turkey. London: John Murray, 


We speak advisedly when we use the term 
“much neglected” with reference to it; for, 
notwithstanding the fact that it was the theatre 
of some of the most important events in the 
history of the early world, and the stage on which 
strutted the imperial puppets Sesostris, Cyrus, 
Croesus, Xerxes, Alexander ; though the finest 
temples of antiquity graced its soil; and though 
it has formed a theme for historians and poets 
from thetimeof Homer, about as much is knownof 
the interior of the country as of that of the Great 
Sahara. The travellers who have traversed the 
continent, and left any record of their journeys, 
may be easily enumerated, as they probably do 
not amount to more than a dozen. Paul Lucas, 
Leake, Texier, Hamilton, Fellowes, and Ains- 
worth, are, indeed, all whose names occur to us. 


|thynia, and Phrygia, provinces in which there 
| are many ancient sites still to be identified. 

To architects and antiquaries the most 
attractive portion of his book will be that in 
which he throws light upon one of the most ob- 
scure pages in the history of art,—the art of what 
Professor Donaldson has aptly termed “ Anterior 
Asia,” to which are due the scalptures of Pterium 
and Euayuk, the tombs of Midas and other 
Phrygian kings, many of the monuments of 
Lycia, and all those remains which present no 
sign of Greek, but many marks of Asiatic, 
Phoenician, Assyrian, or even Egyptian influences. 
We all know that certain discoveries have of late 
years shown that some of the early sculptures 
in Asia Minor, such as those of the Sacred Way 
at Branchide and the tombs at Urgub, exhibit 





With the coasts, however, we are better ac- 


an imitation of Egyptian forms; and that Pho- 


quainted, as Le Brun, Pococke, Chandler, and nician origin may be attributed to the grotesque 
Arundel have described them, and the Budrum | animals on the architrave and frieze of Assos. 
expedition and the various missions of the We can also trace Egyptian taste in the sarco- 
Dilettanti Society have made us in some mea-| phagi of the kings of Sidon which are in the 
sure acquainted with their ruined cities and | Louvre; but in no place is there to be seen such 
temples ; but about the interior we have but|a combination of Egyptian details and Assy- 
little information. Therefore the works of all | rian plan, as in the palace of Eayuk, which 
the “ pioneers” have an especial interest for us| Dr. Van Lennep has been the first thoroughly 
at this period of awakening interest in the fature | to describe and illustrate. We see here two 
prospects of Turkey; and for that reason we | gigantic sphinxes,—creatures of Egyptian origin 
welcome with pleasure Dr. Van Lennep’s volumes, rarely to be met with in Asia Minor,—guarding 
containing an account of a journey from Samsoon, | the entrance and supporting pilasters, exactly 
on the Black Sea, to Smyrna, and of several | supplying the place of the winged balls in the 
excursions to the right and left of the main route | palaces of Nineveh; on either side are large 
made for the purpose of visiting ancient sites. | blocks of granite or basalt, with processions of 
Dr. Van Lennep having resided thirty years in | figures carved on them, forming the basement of 
the country as a missionary, and being ac-| two wings, which probably supported colon- 
quainted with the various languages spoken | nades, as in Mr. Fergusson’s restoration of 
by its inhabitants, being thoroughly versed  Persepolitan architecture.* We are enabled to 
in the manners and customs of the people, | reproduce a plan of the best-preserved portions 
and having also a taste for antiquarian pur-| of the building. The sphinxes are marked on 
suits, was, as may be suppose, well qualified to the plan S. 1 and S. 2. 

give us an accurate description of everything he| Beyond the sphinxes was apparently the prin- 
saw during this interesting journey of five | cipal corridor of the palace; but everything 
months through some parts of the country but beyond that has disappeared. A striking proof 
little known, and through others entirely un- | of the Egyptian origin of these buildings exists 
known. Leaving Samsoonin April, 1864,hevisited | in the fact that the god Apis occurs twice in the 


Amasia, the capital of the kings of Pontus, then 
proceeded to the important town of Tocat, from 
which point he made excursions to Sivas and 
the Star Mountain, and afterwards started on 
his journey across the continent, going by way 
of Yuzgat, from which point he visited the 
interesting ruins of Pterium and Euyuk; thence 


series of carvings. Hamilton visited the ruin, 
but describes the sphinxes as enormous birds. 
Both here and at Pteriam Dr. Van Lennep made 
carefal drawings and measurements, which tend 
to illustrate thoroughly these important remains 
The rock carvings at Pterium are well rendered, 
and show a thoroughly Assyrian character. 





to Angora, the ancient Ancyra, Sevri-Hissar, 


They occupy the sides of a gorge, which appears 





Albemarle-street, 1870, 


and the ruins of Pessinus, Afion-Kara Hissar,|to have formed the entrance to a regal 
Ooshak, Sardis, and so on to Smyrna. |sepulchre. The carved surface extends for 

On referring to the map of Asia Minor it will|a length of 124 ft., the figures varying in 
be seen that he thus passed through almost the | height from 2 ft. 10 in. to 4 ft. 10 in. Dr. Van 
entire length of Asia Minor, and through the | Lennep confirms M. Texier’s opinion that these 
most important parts of Pontus, Galatia, Bi- | 





* See p. 306. 
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processional rows of figures, which repre- 
sent the meeting of a king and a queen, 
each attended by a long train of attendants, 
signify the introduction of the worship of 
Astarte, the Syrian Venus Urania, into Phrygia. 
We refer those who feel interested in the ques- 
tion to the book itself, in which the subject is 
fairly put before the reader, and thoroughly 
illustrated. 

Amongst the carved blocks of the Palace 


mother—her very boast ; and her children struck 
down to earth, ‘slain by Phoebus and Diana,’ are 
the masses of rock, such as we gone 
over, that fall into the valley, from 
the cliffs by the action of the sun and rain. 
‘ They lie unburied on the plain,’ Homer tells us, 
‘till on the tenth day after, the heavenly gods 
bury them ;’ the fallen rocks break up under the 
inflaence of the weather. Here, in these 
mountains of Sipylas are the couches ‘of the 





of Euyuk, is one which bears the figure of a 
lion devouring a ram, or more probably a) 
bull. Of this, which is marked K on the 
plan, we give a representation. This mys- 
terious emblem, which has never been satis- 
factorily explained, is frequently met with on) 
the early monuments of Asia, and seems to us| 
to have been imported from Phosnicia, since the 
earliest example of it we know is to be found on 
the coins of one of the kings of Sidon. Amongst 
other places it is to be found on the rock tombs 
of Lycia. Dr. Van Lemnep gives an engraving of 
another from Amyra, and Mr. Pallan dug up 
a similar group near Claros and Colophon (see. 
Texier and Pallan’s Cities of Asia Minor). 

At Angora our traveller visited the ruins of | 
the Temple of Augustus. We do not agree with | 
him in the supposition that the yellow tint ob- 
servable on the marble there and at tbe Par- | 
thenon arises from the fact that the surface has | 
been gilt; but we think that it has been toned | 
down by a coating of yellow encaustic prepa- | 
ratory to the application of the reds and blues | 
by which the mouldings were relieved, and the | 
friezes heightened, in all buildings that were | 
polychromatised. | 

By far the most interesting chapter in the book | 
isthat in which Dr. Van Lennep sets at rest the | 
vexed question relating to the figure carved on | 








divine nymphs that dance or stream about 
Acheloiis ;’ that is, in this hill now above us are 
the springs from which flow down the streams 
that feed the Acheloiis at our feet ;—Acheloiis, 
‘the son of Sol,’ springing, that is, from the 
melting of the snows in summer. . .. - 
Carved in the most remote antiquity to repre- 
sent, it may be, Cybele, the deity of a race that 
preceded the Greek immigration, the circum- 
stances that gathered round it gave rise in the 
minds of the imaginative Greeks to the whole 
beautiful legend of Niobe, all stone and all 
tears, as we see her at this moment, and we 
here look upon a monument that was even to 
Homer an object of venerable and unknown 
antiquity, a monument antecedent not only to 
history, but in some sense to mythology itself.” 





FREE MASONRY.* 


A GerMAn writer not long ago completed a 
history of Freemasonry, from, of course, a 
German point of view, which met with consider- 


able approval in his Fatherland. It was translated | 
into English, and mentioned im our pages at the | 


time. A second edition of the English version 
has now appeared. 
Wide, generous, and pleasant, with its corn- 





the face of Mount Sipylus. High up on that fields and vineyards, universities and meer- 
part of the mountain which overlooks the town schaums, traditions of free cities and great 
of Magnesia and the valley of the Hermias guilds, Germany is the very site for the luxuriant 


there is to be seen a niche, 35 ft. high, in which 
is a rudely-carved head with the bust of a 
female figure. All former travellers have in 
rotation repeated that this figure represents 


growth of an embracing, expansive, brotherhood, 
' like that of the Freemasons ; but it is not of the 
German lodges, so much as of the society gene- 
| rally, that we are minutely informed in this work. 


Cybele, the mother of the gods; but Dr. Van In various parts of Europe and America there 
Lennep satisfactorily proves it to be that of | are, at the present day, about 9,000 lodges, with 
Niobe. He remarks that though the features 70 grand lodges, to which they are subordinate, 


are obliterated, the figure has been so arranged 
that when it rains, two streams of water fa!l 
upon the breasts, and so trickle to the ground, as 
perfectly to represent the flow of tears, and that 
these streams have in the course of centuries 
left a bluish deposit on the surface of the 
rock, which is visible from the plain below, 
in the form of two dark streaks down the bust 
and the pedestal on which it stands. This, he 
says, with justice, must be the “ stony Niobe, all 
tears,” described by Homer when he thus sang :— 
“ Upon arid Sipylus, upon the rocks of the desert 
mountain . . . . Niobe, though turned tostone, 
still broods over the sorrows the gods have sent 
upon her.” And by Ovid with still greater pre- 
cision :— 

‘* She weeps still, and, borne by the hurricane of a 

mighty wind, 


She is swept to her home, There, fastened to the cliff 
of the mount, 


She weeps, and the marble sheds tears even now.” 
Ovid, Met. ii, 310. 


Again, Pausanias, who visited it, says:— | 
“When standing close to it, the rock and 
precipice do not show to the beholder the form 
of @ woman weeping or otherwise; but if you | 
stand farther, you think you see a woman, 
weeping and sad.” (“ Attica,” 1. i. 21, 5.) 

Another coincidence in support of M. Van| 
Lennep’s view exists in the fact that the figure | 
is on the mountain of Sipylus,—the son of 
Niobe ; and not far from the lake cf Tantalus,— | 
the father of Niobe. Our author, however, | 
starts the theory that the figure may have, 
existed from the earliest times, and may have 
been intended originally to represent Cybele, 
but that the myth of Niobe may have been 
derived from it. His explanation of this view 
is 80 very ingenious that we give it in full :-— 

Certainly, the whole scene around us at this 
moment agrees remarkably with the Grecian 
legend, and may be looked upon as the very 
birthplace of the myth of Niobe. She is the 
daughterof Tantalus over whose head, remember 
the rock was always hanging ready to fall. 
Tantalus is nothing elee than a rock hanging 
poised in the air (ra\avrebw), ever threateni 
to come down, an exact description of the con- 
stant disintegration of the face of the hills in 
this region. Niobe, in her deep-cut alcove 
under the over-hanging rock, is the ‘ daughter 
of Tantalus.’ She is as Cybele, the great 





forming invisible connecting lines of fellowship 
over this vast surface, having for asserted 
aim the exaltation of mankind in morals. The 
histories of these lodges in modern times are 
doubtless of interest, if only for the record of 
well-known names among the members, such as 
Elias Ashmole in an English ledge, Thomas 
Boswell, of Auchinlech, in a Scottish one; 
Daniel O’Connell in an Irish one; and Benjamin 
Franklin in a Pennsylvanian lodge; bat it is the 
ancient history of Freemasonry properly spoken 
of now as its legends and superstitions, that 
will have most attraction for mnon-masonic 
readers. 

The legend that every one is supposed to know 
runs to the effect that the four children of Lamach, 
and his two wives, Ada and Sella, founded the 
beginning of all the sciences in the world. The 
| eldest son, Jabal, pursued the science of geo- 





metry, and abandoned his flocks and herds to. 
| build with stones and trees; his brother Jubal | 


| founded the science of music; his brother Tubal 
Cain founded smithcraft in all metals; and his 
sister founded the craft of weaving. Having a 
foreknowledge of the punishment about to fall 
upon mankind, they engraved their sciences on 
two stones, so that they might not be lost when 


| the “ vengeance for synn” came. One of these 


stones was of marble, in the belief that it would 
not burn if fire consumed all else upon the face 
of the earth; the other was “ clepped laterns,”’ 
supposed not to be able to drown or sink in any 
water, if a flood should be the means of destruc- 
tion. After the deluge, the great-grandson of 
Noah found one of these stones, and saw the 
science written on it, and taught it to other people. 
“And at the making of the Tower of Babylon 
there was masonrye first made much of.” Nimrod 
was a mason as well as hunter, it seems, and 
fond of his science, or, as we should now say, 
trade. And when the city of Nineveh and other 
cities in the East were to be built, he sent his 
cousin, the king of Nineveh, threescore of masons 
to assist him. We quote the legend :—* And 
when he sent them forth, he gave thema charge 
on this manner. That they should be true each 


ng | of them to other, and that they should love truly 


together, and that they should serve their lord 





* “The History of Freemasonry, from its Origin down 
to the present Day.” By J.G. Findel. Revised and Preface 
written by D. Murray Lyon. London: Asher & Co., 
13, Bedford-street, Covent Garden, 1869, 





truly for their pay; soe that the master may 
have worshipp, and that long to him. And 
other moe charges he gave them. And this 
was the firat tyme that ever mason had any 
charge of his science.” From this little band of 
masons, bound together as strangers in a strange 
land, possessed of the knowledge of a craft that 
was beyond the understanding of the dwellerg 
in tents, according to this story, came Free. 
masonry. 

So far this legend, with its patriarchal be. 
longings, and surroundings, and discrepancies, 
its clink of pre-historic tools, on pre-Noachian 
tablets, and sight of Tyrian shipmen, and scent 
of cedarn forests. 

German sympathies favour the supposition 
that Freemasonry really arose from the confedera- 
tion of the Strasbourg stonemasons employed in 


| building the cathedral. All that has been said 


in favour of this view is urged over again, 
lucidly ; beginning with the first suggestion of 
the possibility made by the Abbé Grandidier in 
1778; though nothing is left unsaid that could 
be given in explanation of the statement made 
by some writers that the confederacy commenced 
at the building of Magdebourg Cathedral in 876. 
The claims of the eleventh century are also gone 
into. After the panic that the world was coming 
to an end subsided, building operations were 
carried on with great energy and new life, and 
these drew masons together into long and close 
intercourse :— 

“The erection of these edifices united masons, espe- 
cially stonemasons, together in large numbers. As they 
were so long engaged upon the same building, the work- 
men were brought into very close contact ; while the prac- 
tiee of the same art, their uniting to carry out the same 
design, and the combination of their artistie faculties, 
united them still more, and was the cause that gradually 
arose from their body the fraternity of German stone. 
masons. 

A symbolic language gradually took shape, 
formed of figures and ciphers, in which was 
framed a guide to the practice of the art. Every 
mason had to learn this; and no apprentice was 
admitted into the brotherhood who was not of 
sufficient capacity to be able to do so. ‘“ Mathe- 
matical axioms and geometrical figures, gar- 
nished with mystical hints, Biblical allusions and 
interpretations, whence the Gothic proportions 
were derived, and upon which they were based, 
with the rules prevalent in the Gothic style, 
formed the innermost and secret aim of the 
whole design.” 

A prominent place is given to the history of 
Freemasonry in England. The author says there 
is scarcely a doubt but that a considerable 
proportion of the builders of our larger edifices 
of the fourteenth century were Germans, 
and that the architects of that time were 
German masons; and the names of Schaw, 
Swalwe, Lote, Ambler, Bald, Beyst, Brekeling, 
Derlyng, Evers, Felter, and Fubrig, are brought 
forward as evidence. The English masons soon 
followed their example in forming themselves 
into associations whose members recognised each 
other by signs, held meetings and acted in 
concert. 

‘* Meetings were held regularly wherev. i w 
in the coumee of erection. Thee foagen were opened af 
sunrise, the master taking his station in the east, and the 
brethren forming e half-circie. round him, After prayer 
each craftsman had his daily work pointed out to him an 
received his instructions. At sunset they again assembled 
after labour, prayer was offered, and their wages paid to 
them, In stormy weather the craft assembled in a con- 
vent hall, or some other sheltered place; but in fair 
weather their meetings (lodges) were held in the open sir, 
generaily on the top of a hill, where no one could listen to 
their proceedings.’ 

This is difficult to reconcile with the frequent 
disputes among the masons in the reign of 
Edward III., disclosed in the records of the 
corporation of London, and detailed in these 
columns in our notice of Mr. Riley’s memorials 
of London; which disputes the lord mayor con- 
sidered arose from the circumstance that the 
masons were not subject to “the government of 
folks of their trade ;’”’ and endeavoured to settle 
their differences by the reception of a deputa- 
tion, who were empowered to draw up articles 
by which they would abide. Unless, indeed, we 
take it for granted that the stonehewers with 
whom the light masons and setters quarrelled 
were not Freemasons, and the others were, or 
vice versd, The term Free-mason is met with, 
curiously, for the first time in this reign, 1350. 
Although self-government to have been 


put into their hands then, it was taken out again 
in the reign of Henry VI., when they were for- 
bidden to assemble. Coming down to post- 
reformation times, and the introduction of the 
Renaissance by Inigo Jones, we are told the old 
symbols lost their work, “ Instead _of the buttress, 
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plain walls with pilasters were seen; instead of 
the pyramids ambitiously rising towards heaven, 
a ae Italian cowl was set upon the top of 
the little fragile tower; the tall slender pillars, 
which supported the arched roof of the church 
disappeared, and ornaments of tasteless scrolls 
supplied their place. Thus did German art, so 
honoured and revered, sink to the tomb, the 
Fraternity on this account undergoing a mighty 
revolution.” It is supposed that the institution 
would have sunk into oblivion at this time, if it 
had not been for the circumstance that persons 
who were not operatives began to enter it as 
members. Hitherto only masons, stone-cutters, 
and carpenters were Freemasons, unless we may 
count the ecclesiastical and secular patrons of 
the craft as such ; but after this time, persons of 
different occupations, and others following none 
at all, were itted as members. It was in the 
year 1600 that Bozzy’s ancestor was chosen 
warden of St. Mary’s Lodge, Edinburgh. In 
1641, Robert Moray, quartermaster-general of 
the Scottish army, was made a master-mason ; 
in 1646, Elias Ashmole was made a mason at 
Warrington, Lancashire; and in 1670, the earls 
of Cassillis and Eglinton were received as Appren- 
tices at Kilwinning. By degrees, practical know- 
ledge was superseded by the pursuit of truth, 
freedom, and virtue, as the bond of union. The 
operative masons handed down their traditionsand 
charges to a mixed brotherhood of various ranks 
and creeds bent upon developing their fand of 
intellectual capacity and moral rectitude. Inno- 
vations crept in, “high ” or “high 
grades,” grand-masters, the grand orient, and 
other elaborations upon the three degrees of old, 
apprentice, fellow-crafts, and masters, which in- 
troduced dissensions in different countries, and 
which are all related by Mr. Findel. The ever- 
extending brotherhood oecasionally spread into 
the orbits of other societies, such as the Rosi- 
crusians and [llnuminati, only, however, to re- 
treat again within its own boundaries. And 
although each country has its own traditions, 
and its own grand lodges, they have the same 
aim of universal peace and goodwill. Never- 
theless, Freemasons find it as difficult to over- 
come their prejudices as ordinary mortals. We 
read that the American brothers could not get 
over their deeply-seated sense of the inferiority 
of coloured men ; for when the coloured lodge of 
Boston applied to the grand lodge of Massachu- 
setts for a constitution, at the close of the last 
century, it met with a refusal. 

Among the documents appended is the form 
of an examination of a German “ Steinmetz,”— 
stonemason. We pick out a few questions for 
extract :— 

Warden.—How do we recognise a mason ? 

Stranger. By his honesty. 

Warden.— was the worshipful eraft of masons in 
Germany first instituted ? 

Stranger.—At the Cathedral of Magdeburg, 876. 

Warden.— What was the name of the first mason ? 

Stranger.—Auton Hieronymus, and the working tool was 
inven vi Walken. (Perhaps corruptions of Adon- 
hiram and Tubal Cain.) 

Warden.—How many words has a mason ? 

Stranger.—Seven, 

Warden.— Whnat are they ? 

Stranger.—God bless all honesty, God bless al] honourable 
wisdom, God bless the worshipful craft, God bless the wor- 
shipful master, God bless the worshipful warden, God bless 
the worshipful society, God bless all ble promotion 
Wadler bat det thou eaery under thy ton e? 

arden.— 

Stranger,—A praiseworthy Trut: wi 


Freemasonry has come to the front lately in 
two distant parts of Europe. It was the Masonic 
lodges of Madrid that conducted the funeral of 
Don Enrique de Bourbon a few days ago; filling 
the chamber of death with Masonic symbols, 
and placing on the coffin, with the dead prince’s 
sword and sash, more Masonic emblems; and 
sending 600 fellow Masons as mourners to his 
grave. Again, though the fraternity takes no 
part in political or ecclesiastical contests gene- 
rally, the Grand Lodge at Baireuth has now 
broken this transeendental silence, and issued a 
circular di attention to the proceedings of 
the @cumenical i the right 
of the society to exist in spite of ecclesiastical 
Opposition, and calling upon members to perform 
the moral duties with zeal and exactitude, and 
uphold the freedom of science and of conscience. 
ae Se eee ae 
given Masonry a fresh in England. At 
the recent dinner in aid of the Boys’ School, 
at which the Prince presided, more than £10,000 
— subscribed. If modern Masons are not other- 

18 practical, certainly are so in charity. 

Attention thus pein to on anbject, many will, 


600,000 members; and to these we commend 
Mr. Findel’s book as containing much of the 
information they require. It is freer from 
nonsense and error than other attempts of the 
kind, but the real history of Masonry has yet to 
be written. 








BRIGHTON, AND ITS POSSIBLE FUTURE. 


To write something new about Brighton is a 
task not easily accomplished. “The Queen af 
Watering Places,” as some are pleased to desig- 
nate it, has been often described. Artists by the 
score have sketched the picturesque of its in- 
land boundaries and onter beach ; tourists have 
traversed its every nook and cranny, and where 
the guide-book compiler failed to find something 
worth describing, he invented a fancy scene to 
fill up the hiatus. Our notes in Brighton are of 
@ current nature, and of another kind. They re- 
late more to things that ought to exist, and to 


labour, and the market gets overstocked. At 
the present moment and daring the winter past 
there was much want and destitution in the 
town. The poor-houge coptained a good number 
of mechanics, and its board have been employing 
the surplus labour in the making of a new ceme- 
tery. We heard of two hundred hands being 
employed on this work, for which the | ay 
amounted to about a shilling a day with a loaf 
or a loaf and a half, according to the number of 
the workman’s family. The Corporation of 
Brighton have also been obliged to relieve the 
distress of the unemployed in the town by 
putting on hands at the beach, in the construc- 
tion of a new roadway or promenade under the 
eastern cliff. A half loaf, it is truly said, is 
better than no bread, and it is a commendable 
thing to give even a little employment, 
that men may not starve in the midst of 
plenty. 

There is work, however, in Brighton that re- 





things that ought not, for the well-being of the 
town, and the cause of social reform and sani- | 
tary improvement. 
In looking at Brighton to-day, we must, how- | 
ever, glance at it retrospectively as well as in | 
the face, and judge how far, with all the acknow- 
ledged facilities it possesses, its public boards 
are doing their duty for improving its condition 
by adapting the obvious measure whereby towns 
are made beautiful and ornamental without 
ceasing to be prosperous and healthful. 
Brighton is rapidly increasing in population, 
and of course in area. In fact, it is becoming a 
little London of fashion, a little sea-side metro- 
polis of ease to the greater city capital by the 
Thames. But unlike the City and other large 
towns, Brighton is but the creature of circum- 
stances, which cannot be said to be perpetual. 
The progress and the wealth,—yea, even the 
existence,—of the most favoured and fashionable 
watering-place, rest on an unstable foundation. 
Daring the last_fifty or eighty years towns in 
England that promised to occupy positions like 
Brighton, and actually did as a resort of fashion, 
or as an Elysium for invalids, have been deserted, 
and have consequently gone into neglect and 
decay. We have had inland watering-places, lake 
districts, and woody defiles in this country that 
have coaxed our fathers and grandfathers during 
their pleasure tour in holidays of old—places 
which not to have seen was considered to be the 
deprivation of the greatest enjoyment. Many of 
these favoured spots have faded, or are fading, 
out of sight. Notwithstanding railway com- 
munication, Bath of to-day is not the Bath when 
IIL. was king. Nor is Tanbridge of the 
“ Wells,” Cheltenham of the “Springs,” or 
Leamington of the “Spas,” what these once 
were. Some of the once fashionable resorts, 
even on the majestic Thames, and on our mid. 
land and northern rivers, are dying or drooping. 
New seaside resorts are springing up daily, 
because fashion is capricious and exacting, and 
is always athirst for something fresh and new. 
But, exclaims the reader, what has all this 
digression to do with Brighton? That it is not 
irrelevant, perhaps we shall show before we} 
conclude. 
Brighton probably contains nearly 80,000 in- | 





habitants, and this amount is supplemented in | 
the visiting season by perhaps little short of 
two-thirds of the above number, who come as | 
sightseers, visitors, or temporary inhabitants. | 
This influx of humanity is accompanied with an | 
increase of wealth and capital, and on this 
immigration Brighton, as a town, in a great 
measure, depends. Were the tide of fashion | 
to veer round suddenly, we have no hesi- 
tation in saying Brighton, “ the queen 
of watering-places,” would collapse, with 
all its shining brilliancy, like a soap balloon. 
The simile, though not a graceful one, yet we 
venture to say, is tersely true. Brighton, ina 
word, is a lodging-letting and shop-keeping 
community. Ite permanent inhabitants are a 
population of parasites, and the visitors are the 
plant it feeds upon. On this we take our stand 
for our survey, and from this standpoint we 
draw the attention of all Brightonians and 
Brighton reformers, corporate and auxiliary, to 
the question of how they can best improve the 
permanent well-being of their town. Of local 
trade and manufacture Brighton possesses little 
indeed, and, owing to the demand for house 
property, the building trades are its best repre- 
sentative crafts; but even the trades connected 
with the building interest are feeling the of 
late in the town as well as those of London, and 
from similar causes. Too many 








doubtless, like to particulars of this 
remarkable ongenicetion, now numbering about 


_ quires execution and preference 


flock there in| upon 


the welfare 
of the town, even before that of constructing 
promenades or beautifying the approaches to the 
cliff. There are a number of new streets that 
either require to be opened or widened at 
right-angles to the King’s-road, or beach; and 
the centre of the town requires to be better 
opened by a few wide leading thoroughfares. 
Breadth of opening and-light and air exist on 


_the surroundings of the Old Steyne and along 


the Grand Parade, but let one for a moment 
diverge from those open thoroughfares into the 
narrow defiles or lanes, dignified with the name 
of streets, on either side, and how stand the 
sanitary data. We shall not complain of the 
break-neck character of the streets, for their 
incline is unavoidable; we shall only note that 
many of them are painfully narrow and con- 
fined, and that their outlets are not what outlets 
ought to be in a much- visited town like 
Brighton. 

The stability of some of the houses is an open 
question, but their back-yard accommodation 
and drainage is a sanitary question, though also 
an open one, and calls for closer attention and 
discussion. We do not deny that the Brightonians 
are making, and have recently made, some 
efforts towards an improved system of drainage ; 
but why stop half-way? Bad drainsand noisome 
smells must be stamped out, like the rinderpest, 
ifhealth is ever to be thoroughly established, and 
guaranteed to poor and rich alike. 

Some few ladies in Brighten, with excellent 
intentions, are stirring themselves in the matter 
of sanitary reform ; and, with that discrimination 
that must be ceded to the sex whenever they 
sincerely strive to be humanely useful, they 
are acting on the principle that prevention 
is better than cure. But how far are they 
likely to be successful? To pay a few flying 
visits to one or two quarters of the town, 
with a few disinfectants corked up as if they 
were perfumes, and to distribute them to 
the poor as one would smelling salts? A mission 
of this sort will not accomplish mach to kill the 
germinating seeds of disease. 

Sanitary reform is a cause in which women 
can render much valuable assistance. Ladies 


‘with @ little money to spare, and some leisure 
| time on their hands, can be ministering angels 


to God’s poor. They can aid in putting fire in the 
family grate, food in the cupboard for the little 


' ones, and they can help the poor wife to tide over 


her illness. Their visits will also help to cheer 
the anxious, care-worn, and unemployed partner 
of her sorrows. A little relief and advice jadi- 
cionsly distributed in hard seasons works a 
wonderfal amount of good. In whatever tends 
to make the poor man’s home clean, healthy, 
cheerful, and neat, there a true and charitable 
woman’s chief mission lies. Bat outside the 
threshold of the home man’s real labour com- 
mences; and so with corporate bodies and 
public boards. They hold the public health 
more or less in their keeping. Their negligence 
of the common daties, or their ignorance of the 
simplest principles that govera health or pro- 
long human life, may be the cause of sweeping 
hundreds of valuable lives to prefmatare graves. 
If those in authority in Brighton wish to im- 
prove the town, socially and morally, they must 
be more sanitary wise; and we would also recom- 
mend to their notice, now that houses are being 
run up in new querters, that the 
of way, and the outlet thereto, are of 
consequence. It would be hard to describe 
what figure Brighton represents. Built after no 
well-conceived design or plan, the town, as looked 
from an elevation, is a regular jamble.of 





season, as they do to the metropolis, in quest of 


houses, up hill, and down ho'low. Even in the 
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most fashionable quarters of Brighton all uni- 
formity is eschewed, or unattended to. 


‘* The sea, the sea, the opensea, 
The blue, the fresh, the ever free,”"— 


this is the great attraction; and, in the face 
of the broad expanse of ocean, the non-uniformity 
of the broadways and buildings of Brighton is 
forgotten. 

The architecture of Brighton is not of a very 
high character. On and leading off the King’s- 
road and the Marine Parade, are squares and 
buildings, and crescents, presenting @ very pre- 
possessing appearance, large, lofty, anc 
lighted; but look w 
right or left, due east or west, north and soutb, 
you are confronted with pl 
and unredeeming plaster. 





esplanades with a rough sailor or sea-faring 
community. Perhaps there is some degree of 
truth in all this. Still, we believe that a little 
more shipping interest than what is comprised in 
a few fishing-smacks or coal-brigs below the 
town would be a benefit to the place. With the 
shipping interest come capital, wealth, and con- 
sequent industry and enterprise. 

We now get back to our starting-point ; and 
it is for the purpose of showing that if Brighton 
in the future is contented to depend upon her 
visitors, her people and inhabitants will fiod 
they rest upon a very unstable foundation,—a 





i well | foundation that will give way in course of time. 
here you will in Brighton, | It may be soon, it_ may be remote; but the day 


is certain to come. The only way to secure 


aster, plaster, eternal | Brighton against future failure in this respect is 
Perhaps it is more | for her wealthy citizens, or her enterprising ones, 


the result of misfortune than fault that Brighton | to originate, establish, and develop some local 
has developed little or nothing of stone in its/ permanent trade and manufacture as a mainstay 


street architecture. The old brick fronts that 
still exist without plaster coating in the town, 
have a more warm and genial look, and they 
harmonise better with one’s feelings than the | 
sickly glize of endless and monotonous plaster. | 

It is not our purpose to describe the public | 
buildings of Brighton. Its Pavilion has been | 
painted, and photogra 
thousand times, and is likely to undergo the, 


was the offspring of luxurious extravagance, and 
wanton and epicurean eccentricity. In design 
it was an anomaly, and it is so still; bat the 
notions of both architect and king harmonised, 
as did also their taste in this respect. Whether we 
cal! it a pagoda or a pavilion it matters but little. 
Its onion-bodied cupolas or domes or its turnip- 
root minarets can neither add a grace to archi- 
tecture nor warm into life one healthy idea of 
improved taste. It has outgrown its uses,—it 
is tabooed as a home for royalty; but though 
no longer the home of kings or regents, it con- 





tributes to the commonweal by affording useful 
accommodation to public institutions and public | 
committees. In its new character, say we, let 
the Pagoda live so long as the public cause is | 
served. 

In speaking of the Pavilion, we may note that 
within its rooms the Brighton and Sussex) 
Natural History Society have their quarters, | 
and within the building also is the Brighton and | 
Sussex Museum. There is a very good and} 
varied collection of minerals and fossils here | 
petrefactions in stone and chalk, of fish, mol- | 


in hard days, should they arrive. 

Corporations or municipal institutions are 
local parliaments, and they should be utilised 
for the service of the inhabitants of the different 
towns where they exist. 

We throw out these few hints with the best 


good wishes for the future prosperity of the town. | 
phed, and caricatured, a Brighton has many good and useful institu-|purple-green in his middle distances, which 





combine so wonderfully with those of breadth 
and depth of effect. 

Of all painters Claude Lorraine perhaps gives 
most evidence of entering into the fall feeling of 
this class of scenery, which, even without the 
aid of very bold, mountainons, or rocky features, 
comprises in its broad masses, rich undulating 
outlines, and deep tone of colour, many of the 
elements of the truly grand in landscape ; some. 
thing perhaps analogous to the effect of abroad, 
rolling expanse of dark sea, such as 
Claude himeelf depicted in some of his noblest 
works, 

We remember, years ago, standing high above 
the middle reach of Windermere, with the woods 
of Calgarth, Storrs, and Rayrigg, on the eastern 
bank, and those above Belle Grange and the 
Ferry, to the west, bathed in the hazy glow of a 
summer afternoon, long before a steamer’s paddle 
had disturbed the placid mirror of that fair water, 
or a railway-whistle been heard within many 
leagues of Bowness, and we call to mind the 
profound impression of a great artist’s truth to 
nature which led us to remark to a no less inte- 
rested companion how like it was to Claude, and 





how it proved the fidelity of his pictures to 
natural effect, and the power of that expanse of 


tions. It is highly favoured as a watering-place, | scarcely another painter besides has ventured so 
eame operation again and again. In origin it; aud its hotels and churches and house property | to dwell upon. 


are increasing in number. Schools, colleges, 
hospitals, prisons, and workhouses, however, do 
not constitute all the grand practical or grand 
ideal of a prosperous town. Laboar and employ- 
ment, trade and manufacture, are required, and 
a good quota of a permanent working population ; 
a fair share of growers and producers, and fewer 
reapers. Under the wgis of these things, towns 
must grow to wealth, stand firmly through occa- 
sional storms, and prosper, always independent 
of any adventitious aid. In conclusion, we wish 
to add that our observations on Brighton have 
a twofold character, and they are not alone in- 
tended for those whose interest is altogether 
wrapped up in the town, but for outsiders, here, 
there, and everywhere throughout the kingdom. 
If Brighton should be benefited, as we hope it 
may be, by these passing remarks, the local 
interest and the national one will be served 
together. 








ARCHITECTURAL OUTLINE. 
PursvuINnG this topic beyond the mere gene- 


lusca, and bird and animal remains—some | ralities of character of which we lately spoke,* 
indigenous to Sussex. The collection of stuffed as belonging to such an aspect of architectural 
birds is also pretty fair, and there are old coins, design, the subject, if strictly viewed, opens out 
medals, and other varied castings, British and into several distinct and separately important 
foreign. — | branches of artistic study. Some of these will 

The sanitary department is meagre and poor, | obviously come under such heads as the adapta- 
and there are many things which find a local tion of outline to locality—its adaptation to 


habitation here which ought to be at once) 
ejected. There are several articles in the cases 
which have more the character of an adver- 
tisement for their donors and makers than that 
of sanitary samples of what godd and bad articles 
are. 

We are glad to see that the Brighton Society 
of Arts, which meets in one of the Pavilion | 


purpose—to scale—to material. 

The first-named of these relations,—of form 
to locality,—contains in itself many points 
which must very materially influence architec- 
tural design ; since, putting out of sight for the 
time the other considerations of purpose, &c., a 
building, otherwise correct in character, may fail 
in effect through oversight in this respect alone. 





Few scenes in England can equal this for such 


/an illustration; and let us ask what are the 


architectural accessories which would fitly unite 
their forms with those which give the outlines 
of the grades of near, middle, and farther 
distance, in this instance blending into a picture 
of surpassing rural and sylvan beauty ? 

For one answer to our question we may turn 
to Claude Lorraine himself; for how could his 
pictures of such subjects produce the intense 
impression of unity and harmony of effect which 
emphatically attaches to them, unless the archi- 
tectural objects which enter into his composi- 
tions were of the very kind best suited to com- 
bine in effect with their natural features ? 

These architectural accessories we find to be 
generally of a massive and simple form, mostly 
square in outline, though sometimes circular on 
plan, for the most part of castellated character, 
and, where not so, still having much of the 
solidity and simplicity which belong to such 
structures, as is the case with many of the 
Italian conventual buildings. The result is a 
style of form which contrasts agreeably with 
those prevailing in woodland scenery, and thus 
marking man’s work where occurring among 
nature’s, and at the same time a breadth of 
surface and of shadow harmonising with those of 
the masses of wood or forest through which the 
artificial forms break. To apply this to our 


immediate subject, we see how it points to the 


character which should mark, for instance, a 
church tower or lofty mansion in the midst of 
such scenery. Here all littleness of parts or 
fritter of detail would jar with the prevailing 
breadth of natural effect; and we may, not so 
infrequently as we might wish, prove this 
negatively by the mistaken styles sometimes 
adopted in such scenery for both ecclesiastical 


wings, is giving facilities for the furtherance of Among the first points for thought under this | and secular buildings. It is often very difficult, 


the art-education of mechanics. The system 
they have adopted is capable of a wider exten- 
sion, and of a more constant attention in its 
prosecution. 

Brighton, which justly boasts of a splendid 
esplanade, can boast of no public park. How is 
this? While less noted places through the 
kingdom are providing parks for its people, 





section of the subject must ever be those of we admit, for an architect to convince his clients 
urban or rural situation; these again dividing of the value of plain design, even when they 
themselves under the specialities of wooded or desire inexpensive buildings; there is a hankering 
open, hilly or flat country; and closed or spa-| after display, after a good show for the money 
cious, high or low-built town sites. Without | spent, which stands in the way of simplicity of 
pretending to discuss fully all these distinctions, treatment; and we fear that it is sometimes too 
we may glance at some of them, as we deem much the case that the designer, too, especially 
they should weigh with one designing to satisfy if young in practice, is tempted to show what 
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Brighton rests on its oarsat the beach. In Eng- | them; and taking the first,—a wooded rural ite, | he can do when a good opportunity offers, rather 





land, Ireland, and Scotland, merchants and land- 
lords, and members of Parliament, are moving | 
in the good cause. Mr. Baxter gaye Dundee. 
a free park ; and a few days since in Ballymena, | 


—how should this be dealt with by an architect | 


desirous and capable of treating his work as an 
artist ? 
It may, we think, be taken as an axiom in our 


Ireland, Sir Shafto Adair presented several acres | i i 
: ited | art that its productions should pronounce them- 
for a free people’s park. There is, indeed,'a piece | selves as artificial by a measure of contrast with 


of private property with some villas around it | 
which might have been secured for Brighton, but 


their surroundings of natural objects, while, 
however, harmonising, not clashing, with the 


we hear it is at present down for building pur- | latter. 


poses. This park is called the Queen’s Park, but | 
there is nothing very queenly or graceful in the 
way in which its walks or paths are kept. Ground 
can be had for a public park in Brighton if its 
public board desire to move in the matter. 
Let the Brighton Corporation remember that 
Open spaces mean health, and the health of a 
town bids fair for its permanent prosperity. It 
is considered by some that the construction of a 
harbour for shipping at Brighton or near it 
would be destructive to its visiting interest, and 
would have the effect of scaring visitors away 
who would not care to come in contact on the 





The general forms projected against the sky 
by a mass of wood or forest are for the most 
part rounded and undulating; most compact and 
uniform in what may be considered as a wooded 
country, and more separated and grouped where 
the greater scale of its parts gives it the 
character of forest. 

The masses of shadow and light in both will 
be broad, though varied, as perbaps in no de- 
scription of scenery so much as in that which is 
wooded do the charms of richness and diversity 





* Bee p. 180, ante, 





than to exercise that due reticence of hand 
which is often the very soul of art, in dealing 
with peculiar sites. ~ 

The want also of critical knowledge among 
those to whose lot it falls to make choice of an 
architect, or of a style, for some public building 
stands too often in the way of this discriminating 
exercise of our art. A case lately came within 
our knowledge where a most worthy clergyman 
about to build an additional church in his parish 
undertook to save the committee who acted with 
him any trouble in an architect by 
visiting several of the churches lately built in 
his part of the country, and deciding on the point 
from what he should thus see. Without men- 
tioning more than one of his comparisons, it is 
enough to say that he recommended for this 
church the architect of one which he greatly 
preferred to another in a parish near it, the first 
being a poor and weak, though over-laboured, 
imitation of one by the architect of the second, 
which was simple, massive, and impressive,— 
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qualities eminently wanting in that preferred, 
and whose outline, in a very prominent position, 
fails utterly in respect of repose and dignity, or 
in harmony with the natural features of its site. 
Onr friend’s new church, it is but fair to say, 
promises much better than that which influenced 
his choice of an artist. Many an old country 
church tower comes to mind illustrating to 
memory the harmony, with contrast, which may 
exist between such scenery as we have been 
considering and well-adapted architecture, and 
not a few spires, but these all simple in their 
parts, and massive in their proportions even when 
moderate in scale; and such must ever be the 
qualities sought by an architect who would plant 
in such scenes a work of “ art-building” un- 
discording with the genius loci. 

Oar reference to Claude applying thus chiefly 
to buildings in hilly or undulating wooded land- 
scapes, we can scarcely leave this part of our 
subject without a word or two on such as are 
placed in flat woodland scenery. The general out- 


line of the trees clothing a plain follows, of course, | 


in a great degree that of the surface they spring 
from, and thus much less of variety and vertical 
form is found here in the natural features, and 
more scope is given for direct contrast with the 
nearly horizontal landscape skyline. Hence in 
such scenery forms more lofty and taper than in 
hilly landscape will produce appropriate effect ; 
and it is in this kind of country that our English 
charch spires prove most effective, and of an 
angle and proportion finer and sharper than 


would produce an equal impression among more | 


varied patural features, 
When, however, trees of the fir tribe (other 
than the Scotch and Italian varieties) prevail, 


such forms will lose their power, and the broad | 


square tower prove much more conducive to 
picturesque effect. 


Some of the latter, of extreme simplicity, but | 


of good scale and grey with age, are among the 
most powerful accessories we know to this quiet 
but charming style of landscape ; form, colour, 


and association all combining to give them) 


value. 

To pass from country to town, let us consider 
for a little what points as to outline should guide 
an architect in designing a lofty building for an 
arban site, spacious as to openings, but abound- 
ing in features of considerable height. 

Experience shows that in town scenery, at 


curved lines, a massive squareness will generally 
prove most effective ; and as illustrations of each 
of the above classes of form, we may instance as 
pre-eminent the cupola of St. Paul’s, London, 
and the centre tower of York Minster. Of 
course, the grand scale of these examples re- 
moves them from the class of ordinary design ; 
but the principles which they depend upon are 
common to all scales of building,—with this 
reservation, that with diminution of scale 
an increased proportional degree of terminal 
solidity should be sought, or the result may be 
that of flimsy weakness, such as was alluded to 
in @ former paper on this subject, as marking 
some late tower designs in the provinces. At 
the same time a more finished—we do not say a 
more studied—style of detail should be adopted 
in the upper parts of the structure, thus by 
smallness of scale brought nearer to the eye. 
One of the stateliest examples extant of simple 
| form on a grand scale rising among town masses 
of ordinary buildings is presented by the tower 
| of the church of St. Rembault, at Mechlin, most 
beautifully depicted by David Roberts for the 
illustrated edition of Lord Lytton’s “ Pilgrims of 
the Rhine,” and also in Coney’s well-known etch- 
ings. It is remarkable that this tower, like that 
of York Minster, and others of very imposing 
appearance, has the bases of pinnacles at the 
parapet without their shafts, giving the idea— 
| whether correctly or not can scarcely now be 
known—of their having been intended, but 
omitted from the completed design with the 
apparent object of preserving squareness and 
simplicity of outline, which certainly in these 
examples prodaces a noble and powerful effect. 
Of town spires, those seem most effective 





which, with considerable massiveness of propor- | 


tion, have their decoration confined in a great 
measure to the point of junction with the tower, 
as is the case with St. Mary’s, Oxford. One 
celebrated steeple, that of St. Nicholas, New- 
castle-on-Tyne, has always appeared to us weak 
in its impression, save on the direct square eleva- 
tion; its effect on the diagonal having to our 
eyes the defect we have before alluded to, of 
deficiency of mass in the lantern and spirelet as 
compared with the tower seen diagonally. 

| The great Somersetshire towers, as that of 
| Taunton and others, as also the cognate example 
'of Wrexham, present fine instances of appro- 


least where the climate occasions much use of priate urban features, and in most of them the | 
artificial heating, great irregularity and diversity | bold treatment of their parapets and pinnacles is 
of sky-line are sure to exist, and unfortunately | conducive both to loftinees of aspect and grace 
often combined with much of weakness and | of terminal outline without weakness. 

inelegance, if not ugliness, of form; for rare| Wrexham Tower, though in some of its details 
indeed are the instances of really solid and late almost to debasement, is an especially fine 
artist-like design in'chimneys, suggestive though | example of bold proportion and massive design, 


architecture excludes any large application of THE ARCHITECT AT THE HOUSES OF 


PARLIAMENT, 


THE correspondence between the First Com. 
missioner of Works and Mr. E. M. Barry 
“respecting his duties as architect of the New 
Palace of Westminster,” as moved for by Mr. 
Cowper Temple, has been published. We print 
a portion of the architect’s last letter, which led 
the First Commissioner to take legal opinion as to 
the right of the Crown to ask for all the contract 
plans and drawings of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment :— 


**T have ascertained that the professional custom of 
American architects in such cases agrees with our own, 
| and that the rules of the American Institute of Architects 
| declare that ‘ ae as instruments of service, are the 
| property of the architect.’ I have received numerous 
| communications from architects and others to the same 
| effect. I have also been informed by members of my 
| family that they will feel aggrieved if I surrender that 
| which they consider was left in my hands as a sacred trust 
| and the natare and tenor of all this which I have referred 

to, combined with my own feelings on the subject, place an 
insuperable barrier in the way of my handing over my 
inheritance to the First Commissioner of her Majesty’s 
Works. I am, however, most anxious not to offer any 
impediment to his views, and I shall be happy to show ail 
my drawings, &c., to the Director of Works, and to make 
tracings for his use of any of them of which he may require 
copies. For so doing I will make no professional charge, 
merely asking the First Commissioner to defray the actual 
and necessary cost of making such tracings or copies, 
Moreover, though I cannot admit the right of the First 
Commissioner to give me directions respecting my own 
property, I am willing to give to him, without any charge, 
originals or tracings of all a made in my own office, 
during my engagement, which have been signed as con- 
| tract drawings, and referred to as such, and I sincerely 
trust that these proposals will put an end to a misunder- 
standing which I greatly regret, which I am not conscious 
of having done anything to bring about, and to the con- 
tinuation of which I am anxious not to contribute.” 





| The proposition seems most fair. There is an 
entire misunderstanding abroad as to architects’ 
plars. Mr. Ayrton is reported to have said, as 
we mentioned last week,—‘‘ It was correct that 
certain architects had resolved that they were 
entitled to keep plans which they had prepared 
for other people who had paid for them.” We 
have pointed out on many occasions, without 
reference, of course, to this case, that an archi- 
tect is paid not for his drawings, but for pro- 
| ducing a building. The drawings are his tools, 
|his means for prodacing that result; and, 
| whether numerous or few, whether made with 
| ink on paper or with chalk on a deal board, do 
‘not regulate his charge. There is no more 
reason that the architect should give up his 
drawings to his employer at the close of the work 
than that the carpenter and mason should leave 
behind them their centres, templets, and draw- 
ing-boards, and it never is done. A plan of the 
drains or a section showing the flues may be 
and often is made for the owner, sometimes with 
and sometimes without extra charge; but as a 


such features be to an accomplished architect. 
Contrast with this mixed outline, by carefully 
graduated and distinctly marked form, should 
be a primary aim in such circumstances: the 
‘breaks of line not frequent, but all decisive, and 
care being taken to avoid in the ornamental or 
sculptural accessories such shapes as might ap- 
proach any prevalent type of form among the 
familiar and undignified vertical excrescences in 
the neighbourhood. Breadth fully proportioned 
to height should be aimed at in such a situation 
where, perhaps, from several points complete 
views of the whole height of the building could 
be obtained, a point of less importance, where, 
asin crowded localities among narrow streets, 


| and few towns in Great Britain can boast of a 
‘finer and more appropriate central object; the 
‘spire of a lately-built church, designed ap- 
parently for contrast, of a very fine angle, 
groups strikingly with the old tower in distant 
views of the town, but, on a nearer approach, 
especially when viewed in comparative isolation, 
‘seems too attenuated for dignity, and in its very 
‘marked simplicity in respect of detail lacks 
‘something of the force derived from clustering 
‘decorative features at the base of a spire, 
bringing it also somewhat more into harmony 
'with, though not imitating, the varied and 
broken character of the general town skyline 
around it. 


this can seldom be the case, and that part of the | 

building rising above the general maser, alone a close scrutiny of the mental impressions they | 
likely to impress its outline strongly on the eye. produce and their sources, fixed in the memory | 
Carefal study of detail is also here impera- by careful sketching (an exercise which no} 
tive, as, while conducing to give the general number of photographs or engravings can super- | 
character of form relieved against the back- | sede in value) will lead to much of knowledge | 
ground of sky, it is certain also to be often | and quick perception of what is appropriate or 
subject to close examination, the inclination | the contrary ; and no less will such study con- 
always existing where a building of importance | v.nce of the fact we have before sought to im- 


A critical comparison of various examples with 





principle the drawings belong to the architect, 
| unless, indeed, there should be any special 
| arrangements to modify that principle. We do 


| not desire to see Mr. Barry commence a legal fight 

| singlehanded with the Government, for whom law 
is cheap. The whole profession is concerned, and 
ought to make common cause to prevent the 
possible establishment of an unjust and injurious 

| precedent. We sincerely hope, however, that 

‘the legal advisers of the department may take 
such a view of the question as may prevent 

'what would certainly be a discreditable colli- 
sion. 

| 

| 





At a meeting of the Manchester Society of 
Architects, held on the 4th inst., it was re- 
solved :— 


“ That the Manchester Society of Architects, being 
satisfied of the correctness of the views as to the owner- 
ship of architects’ drawings set forth in the Rules as to 

rofessional practice drawn up by the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, desires to assure Mr. Barry that he will 
have their cordial support in resisting the demand of the 
First Commissioner of her Majesty’s Works to deliver up 
to him the drawings prepared by his late father and bim- 


reveals itself fully from such a distance as 
affords a good general view, to approach it 
gradually till generality loses itself in detail. 
As regards the terminal forms of structures 
such and so placed as those now under con- 
sideration, it will be found that much of their 
success will depend on definiteness and decision 
of outline rather than on any high degree of 
elaboration in their parts, careful though, as 
above remarked, the study of those parts, how- 
ever simple, must be. A well-considered com- 
bination of curved and straight lines, where the 
style admits of it, will generally surpass in 
effect any form composed wholiy of straight 
lines, and this because in almost every case this 
Will afford the best measured degree of contrast 
with the forms generally prevailing in such town 
ites a8 We are supposing. Where the style of 


| press, of the great scope for variety of treatment 


| which exists for works in this class of design, | 


notwithstanding the simplicity of the main ele- 
ments entering into their composition. 

Having touched, though slightly, on a few 
parts of our subject, such as seemed calculated 
to convey correct impressions of the principles of 
criticism involved, we may hereafter enter into 
a brief examination of some of the rather more 
detailed points of treatment affecting this im- 
portant province of architectural design. 








The Water-Colour Societies.—The Society 
of Painters in Water Colours and the Institute 
of Painters in Water Colours will both open 
their exhibitions to the public on Monday next ; 
the private view taking place this Saturday. 





self, in their capacity of architects to the Houses of Par- 
liament.”” 

We understand that the Society also expressed 
_ their willingness to take up the suggestion made 
‘in our last, and join in a general subscription, 
to fight the question on public grounds. 
| 


| 


| §1r,—Having just read the correspondence 
between the First Commissioner of Works and 
Mr. Edward Barry, it appears to me a case of 
extreme hardship. : - 
Daring an experience of thirty years an 

more on some of the largest buildings in England, 
I cannot call to mind a solitary instance of an 
architect surrendering his working drawings to 
bis client ; and to my mind it becomes imperative 
that such a demand, now made for the first time 
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should, in the interests of the profession, be 
resisted to the utmost. 

To fight this question, which affects every 
architect in the kingdom, single-handed, agains! 
one of the most powerful Governments of modern 
times, would be a most unequal contest. Every 
associated body of architects should, therefore, 
be up and doing, and aid in furnishing the sinews 
of war by forming a defence fund, to which I, 
for one, would readily subscribe. 

Let the Institute of British Architects at once 
appoint a treasurer, and there will be no Jack of 


contributors to aid Mr. Barry in his defence. 
A SuRVEYOR, 
TS 


METROPOLIS BUILDINGS AND MANAGE. | 
MENT BILL. 

Tae new “ Bill to consolidate and amend the 
Building Acts relating to the metropolis; the 
Formation of Streets and of Sewers and Drains 


« Water-closets and privies not exceeding in area 25 ft., 
and not exceeding in height 7 ft, 6 in, measured from the 
level of the por | to the under side of the eaves or reof- 
plate, and bailt on separate foundations and external to 
the buildings to which they belong, and having no internal 
communication. 

Buildings not exceeding in area 50 ft., and not exceed- 
ing in height 7 ft. 6 in. measured from the level of the 
ground to the under-side of the eaves or roof-plate, and 
distant at least 10 ft. from any other building, and from 
any street, and not having therein any stove, flue, fire. 
place, hot-air or hot-water pipe, or apparatus for 
warming or ventilating the eame,” 


These exemptions are very objectionable, and 
would fill the back yards of suburban districts 
with dangerous wooden structures. 

We shall have opportunities to look farther to 
the provisions of the new Bill. 

The ugly coinage “storey,” plaral “storeys,” 
is, we are sorry to see, adopted throughout the 
document. 








THE LATE MR. PATERSON, OF NEW 





in the Metropolis [not very clearly expressed | 
this, by the way }, and for other purposes relating | 
thereto,” consists of 132 clauses, and 17 echedules, | 
inted on 69 pages. It was brought in by Sir | 
W. Tite, Mr. Bentinck, and Mr. Bowring, and is | 
to come into operation, if so accepted, on the | 
30th of September next. The definition of a 
building not given in the present Act, stands 
thus :— 
| 
“© Building’ includes every erection aonguiiing, al 
cubical space defined by walls, piers, posts, or other | 
structures, and a roof or other covering, whether such 
erection is wholly enclosed or not, and whether it is fixed | 
on permanent foundations or not, and of whatever mate- 
rials it is constructed, and for whatever purpose it is used, 
or constructed, or adapted (but so that this interpretation 
be not construed so as to exclude from the application of 
the term building as used in this Act any erection that 
would have been determined to be a building according to 
the true construction of this Act if this interpretation had 
not been inserted in this Act.” 


The fees to be paid to district surveyors are 
not stated, but are to be the subject of bye-laws. 

When a building has been taken down or 
destroyed to the extent of one half its cubical 
contents, the rebuilding is to be deemed as now 
the erecting of a new building, but the difference | 
of opinion which prevails as to what constitutes 
ts cubical contents is not dealt with. 


By Clause 45,— 


“ A building in’a street may, with the permission 
of the Board, given by them after considering any 
ebjection made by any of the owners of each adjoining 
building or ground, be brought forward to any extent, 
provided that no part thereof extends ond a line 
drawn at an angle of forty-five degrees with the front wall 
or boundary of the adjoining building or ground; and 
the decision of the Board shall be final and binding on all 
parties and those claiming under them, as well in respect 
of easements cf light and air as in all other respects,’ | 


As to public buildings, the Board takes much | the prosecution of the work. 


larger powers than heretofore. By clause 70,— 


“ A building shall not be used as public building until, upsetting of the Dunedin mail-coach, in the 
_Kakanui river. 


the superintending architect bas certified his approval 
a in relation to the matters referred to in the tenth 
schedu! ,” 


These matters are :— 


stairs, oe » 
2. Freedom thereof from inconvenient barriers, and 
steps of narrow tread or curve. 


3. Construction thereof with fire - resisting materials, | Yond suspicion, and he was generally respected 


carried by supports of fire-resisting materials. 

4. Strength and security of railings and balustrades. 

5. Width of openings for doors for public entrance or 
access and egress, and method of opening same. 

6. Means of ventilation, 


7. Provision for water supply by constant pressure or 
otherwise, 
8. Provision for extinction of fire,” 


By Clause 99, the district surveyor, if he find 
& building in an eminently dangerous state, is 
himself to cause it to be shored up and hoarded in. 

115. By order of Council, one of the police | 
a - oe sor the exclusive execution of | 

uties rformed b istrate under 

this Act suuiitiek ts him, we 

126. A builder who executes work not in con- 
formity with the Act is not entitled to recover 
payment. 

As to foundations, the present requi 
that “ the footing of every a shall bapa 
solid ground or on concrete,” remains, and is not 
sufficient for security. A thin layer of concrete 
meets the legal requirement, and if on loose or 
unequally solid ground, will not ensure stability. 

Party fence-walls exceeding 7 ft. in height are 
brought under supervision. 

Amongst the exemptions we find,— 

“ Greenhonses, plant-houses, 3 
houses, poattry-bemses es, and mlosion eae ames 
such purposes, standing detached, and not less than 10 ft 
from any other buildings, not being heated otherwise than 
with hot water, and the come if eny, being detached 
with no flues of any kind within the houses or Buildings.” 





| pleted his design, and to the effect that, if a 
| special meeting were called, he was in readiness 


colony. He was considered to have no equal in 


“1, Width of lobbies, corridors, passages, landings, and deceased gentleman was unmarried, and was not 
ws 2 Lad 


ZEALAND. 


We have to record the death in New Zealand 
of Mr. Thomas Paterson, C.E. He was the son 
of a Leith merchant, and was born about the 
year 1832. He received his education at the, 
High Schoo!, Edinburgh. He was articled 
when young to Messrs. Grainger & Miller, in the 
railway branch of engineering, and at the disso- 
lation of the partnership, Mr. Paterson remained 
with Mr. Miller, and finally became managing 
assistant to Messrs. Blyth, who succeeded to 
Messrs. Miller’s business. 

In 1863, the Otago Government required the 
services of an engineer, to whom they guaran- | 
teed a two years’ engagement, and a salary of 
1,0007., with expenses out and home again. 
Mr. Paterson obtained the berth his testi- 
monials, without any competition. He went out 
by the Suez route, in 1863, and was first ap- 
pointed as road engineer for the greater part of 
his engagement time. He carried out many 
important and successful works. He surveyed 
and prepared Parliamentary plans for the Dune- 
din and Clotha railway, and for the Southland 
government he supervised the completion of the 
Bluff and Invercargill railway. He also prepared 
specifications for the re-construction of the Oreti 
line. Mr. Paterson drew up some able and care- 
ful reports on the Lyttelton tunnel, and on rail- 
way works in general in the colony. 

At the period of his death he was engaged in 
the preparation of plans for the Rangitata Bridge, 
and as late as November last he had written to 
the Gladstone Board of Works that he had com- 





to submit his plans, and make arrangements for 


He met his death, along with others, by the 


Mr. Paterson’s loss is severely felt in the 
his own peculiar line in New Zealand. The 


known to have any relatives in the colony. In 
business matters he was considered upright be- 


by all who knew’him, or had dealings with him 
professionally or otherwise. 








MR. PAGE’S SCHEME FOR A CHANNEL 
TUNNEL. 


Mr. Tuomas Paces, 0.B., has read a paper to 
the Society of Arte on his plan for a submarine 
tunnel across the British Channel. 

He proposes to sink, between Dover or the 
South Foreland and Cape Gris-nez (174 
nautical miles), eight conical wrought iron 
shafts, the longest about the height of Westmin- 
ster Abbey towers; these shafts to be two miles 
apart, and consisting of an inner and an outer 
casing, the space between to be filled in with 
concrete after they are sunk and fixed or im- 
bedded, and embanked also round with concrete 
to a height of 30 ft. on a base of 46 ft. all round. 
A network of moored chain cables would also 
help to secure them. Lighthouses would be 
placed on the tops of these shafts, at a height of 
180 ft. above low-water mark. 

“* The shafts being in place, the bed of the sea would be 


brought to a fair surface by the operation of divers, who 
would be enabled to work without pressure on their lungs 


or their bodies; but into the particulars of this syste: 
(said Mr. Pose) I do not wish to enter, =e pg 

arren such i 

oe purposes of operating in deep 
Tbe next operation 





is that of sinking and bedd 
the bed of the Obaanel, the tubes or etusteretinn mein 


| Dover and Cape 


railway. These may be for a single line or a double line, 

I will refer to the double line at present, and then describe. 

a tube, the joint of which is patented by 

Liverpool, by means of which the recy be 

joints, can take an elastic position, and all j 
surface of the 


Mr. Williams, of 
on circular 

unetions. 
can be made above the water, while the 
remainder of the tube is bedded in the sea, 

The space between the shatts being divided into lengths, 
say of a quarter of a mile each, and heavy iron frames 
fixed in the bed of the Channel by the divers, the lengths 
of tubular sections which I woul se ce to submerge at 
one time are 3 mile, 1,320 ft., a little more than the length. 
of Waterloo Bridge. Eight of these lengths being sank, 
and covered, complete the distanee of two miles, and if a 
sufficient power and a sufficient number of operators 
were provided to commence from each shaft, the whole 
between two shafts would be done in half the time; and 
it is equally certain also that nine times the power and 
operators would complete the whole distance between 

Gris-nez in the same time as would be 

uired for joining two shafts, 

he gigantic nature of the work and the magnitude of 
its details require ——— means of execution, both 
in the steamships and r vessels, for ing the shaft 
in position, and for embedding the of tube in their 
proper places in the bed of the Channel, as well as for al} 
the operations for filling the spaces between the outer and 
inner rings of the shatts with concrete, in forming the 
banks of concrete round the sh and in covering with 
concrete the submerged tubes iately are placed 
in position. It is by an excess of power 
steamships and cther vessels, in operators, and in muterials 
for forming concrete, that the progress and completion of 
the work can be accompli with rapidity and economy, 
Thus to cover a length of tubular section a quarter of a 
mile long, in two hours of the tide, would require 1,500 
men ; to fill the space between the rings of each conical 
shaft would require 500 men for two hours’ work; and to 
form the bank of concrete round each shaft would require- 
350 men for the same time. 


The cost seems to have been estimated at 
8,000,0001.; or rather Mr. Page’s plan was 
devised on an understanding with Mr. Newman, 
of the firm of Freshficld & Newman, that if he 
could stake his professional reputation on a plan 
that could be completed for’ 8,000,0001., there 
would be no difficulty in providing the funds for 
its execution. 

In the discussion which followed the reading 
of the paper, opinions were expressed pro and 
con. a8 to the practicability of the scheme, Mr. 
Brassey was amongst the speakers. He said 
that so far as he had been able to understand 
the project, it was one of such a gigantic and ex- 
ceptional character as he had never before heard. 
propounded. No engineer had ever attempted 
anything of the kind, and he very much doubted 
whether it would succeed; his impression was 
that it would not. He did not think it was 
possible to sink the tube, as was proposed, to 
the depth of some 200 ft. by any means yet 
known ; and to attempt to do athing so i 
without greater experience would be a@ very 
hazardous experiment, to say the least of it. 
He agreed with Mr. Bateman (who had pre- 
viously spoken) that it was impossible for miners 
to work at a depth of 200 fc. Therefore, with no 
experience to guide them, he thought it was a 
bold matter to attempt to execute such a pro- 
ject, and no wise man would attempt it. 

Mr. Page said Mr. Brassey’s objection as to 
divers working 200 ft. below the sea, without 
undue pressure upon their lungs and bodies, was 
very easily answered. Supposing the room in 
which they then were was at the bottom of the 
sea, and the walls were carried up above high 
water, would any one dispute that they could 
send out a diver from that room into the sea, 
passing through a sort of valve-cupboard into 
the sea, and give him only the atmospheric 
pressure, with perhaps a pound or so more. He 
had devised a dress for this pu by which 
all pressure was removed from the body. That 
being explained, all the difficulty about divers 
operating in deep water was removed. As to 
want of experience, all great engineering feats 
had been carried out without previous experience- 








THE TRADES MOVEMENT. 


Manchester.—Some months ago the painters 
of Manchester gave notice that on the lst of 
April they would cease work unless an advance 
of 1d. an hour was given by their employers, 
along with areduction in the hours of labour of 
three hours and a half per week. The men and 
their employers each agreed to select six of their 
number to form a committee of arbitration, to 
lay the whole subject before the Mayor of Man- 


chester, who was His worship 
has been both parties, and at the close be 
said, it from the admissions on 
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demanded in the hours of labour. Mr. Harwood, 
empl in the trade 
Manchester, in proposing a vote of thanks to 
mayor, stated that it would be a great loss to 
the masters to give the advance at the presen 
time, but it was preferable to coming into colli- 
sion with the men, and 
standing and contention. He hoped that the 
men would, by increased and attention 
to their work, in some respect qualify the great 
joss which they must in sustain. — 

Motherwell (Glasgow).—A number of 
laboarers in the employment of Mr. Smith 
Brown, contractor, have turned out on strike for 
an advauce of wages. The men allege that 
although other branches in connexion with the 
trade have received an advance, they have 
obtained none; hence the dispute. The strike 
at present is only partial. 

Stirling.—The operative masons in Stirling 
have struck work, in consequence of the 
employers having refused to give an advance of 
4d. per hour per day of nine hours. The strike 
still continues, and upwards of 100 masons, with 
a considerably greater number of labourers, are 
out of employment. The masters have resolved 
to assist each other as far as possible, and, by 
the aid of their apprentices, are endeavouring to 
push forward the work upon such buildings as 
are most urgently required. 

Perth.—A meeting of the master masons has 
been held, and it has been unanimously resolved 
not to comply with the demand of the operatives 
for the additional }d. per hour. A good number 
of men are coming from the country districts 
and obtaining work at the present rate of wages, 
—viz., 5$d. per hour. The men connected with 
the Masons’ Association continue to hold out. 
Seventy-seven have found employment ia other 
places, but thirty-two are still idle in the town. 

Coatbridge.-—The joiners of Coatbridge and 
neighbourhood have lately evinced considerable 
dissatisfaction since the commencement of the 
strike at Glasgow, and every effort has been 

made by them uot only to support their city 
brethren, but to obtain the terms for which they 
are agitating. Weekly meetings have been held 
to consider the question, and it has been decided 
that, unless the masters agree to the terms pro- 
posed by the Glasgow men on strike, they shall 
also turn out. Accordingly, no agreement 
having been come to, the men have ceased 
working. 

Fatal Trade Dispute in Bohemia. — The 
Austrian journals give some im: details of 
a lamentable collision between the Imperial 
troops and a body of workmen on strike. It 
appears that the trade differences in Northern 
Bohemia have lately resulted in the now ordinary 
form of a strike on the part of the discontented 
workmen, On the 3lst of March the artisans 
employed at several manufactories at Reichem- 
berg, having ceased to work, proceeded in a body 
to some establishments at Swarow, with the 
object of compelling a cessation of labour in 
that town. nm their arrival they found the 
principal m: occupied by the troops, 
and a conflict ensued, which, unhappily, ter- 
minated in loss of life. It is stated that the 
workmen on arriving to insult the 
soldiers and to pelt them with stones. The latter 
after a time became exasperated, and fired upon 
the crowd. The result was five men were killed 
and twenty-five or thirty were more or less 
seriously wounded, whereupon the workmen 
dispersed ; threatening, however, to return in 
greater numbers and better to exact 
vengeance, One soldier was killed and another 
seriously wounded by stones. Great agitation 
prevails throughout the northern part of 
Sohemia, and all the manufactories of Swarow 
have been closed, while reinforcements of troops 
are being sent from Prague. 


Hil 








THE GREATNESS OF GREAT MEN. 


REcENTLY an excellent lecture on this subject 
was delivered, in Wakefield, by Mr. Walter 
Smith, the head-master of the Leeds, Bradford, 
and Wakefield Schools of Art. In the course of 
his remarks he said he considered that in all 
great men there were these three features,—love 
of work, unfailing courage, and perseverance. 
Had some men not been the greatest workers the 
World would never have known them as great 
men. Mr. Smith, in answering the question 

What is the secret of the success of great 
men?” said :— The secret of great men is that 
there is no secret at all, and this is a secret which, 
though proclaimed upon the housetops before 





multitudes of hearers, will always be believed to 
be a secret, and for no better reason than that it 
is the easiest and most plausible way of explain- 
ing the difference that we see to exist between 
ourselves and those we acknowledge to be great. 
If we would fairly and honestly take to the 
acknowledgment that whilst we have slept great 
men have worked, whilst we have been self- 
indulgent and bss to luxury, they have been 
self-denying and inured to hardships, we should 
lose something in the good opinion we have of 
ourselves, but we should gain a deal in self- 
knowledge, and dispel a mystery that should be 
no mystery at all. There seem to be common 
elements of character in all great men, almost 
the identical basis of character in the one as in 
the other, the different vocations explaining any 
minor differences that are to be found in them. 

Thus I find precisely the same features in the | 
character of Michelangelo and the Duke of 
Wellington, two men living three centuries apart, | 
in different countries, one a great artist and the 

other a great warrior. In them, as in every in- | 
stance I have yet studied, the distinguishing | 
feature is an intense love of work, work of the | 
kind that fell to the lot of each todo. Another 
feature is indomitable courage, and the last is a| 
never-dying perseverance. Though I have care- | 
fally studied the histories of many of the greatest | 
men, in order, if I could, to discover the source | 
of their greatness, I have never yet come upon 
one great life that has lacked these three 
features,—love of work, unfailing courage, and 
perseverance. 

And this leads me to express the opinion that 
the only reliable sign or indication of genius is 
eagerness for and love of work as a basis; and 
whether this genius will ever become developed 
to maturity will depend greatly upon the other | 
two features, courage and perseverance ; though, 
of course, something depends upon health. 
Another feature of great men was, that failure 
did not discourage them. If they sat down with 
tearful eyes and lamentations, surrounded by | 
their mistakes, and overwhelmed by them, they | 
would never rise over them. Greatness perse- | 
vered and overcame, whilst littleness lost heart | 
and failed.” As an illustration of perseverance | 
the lecturer instanced the case of George Ste- 
phenson, who succeeded, in the face of appa- 
rently insurmountable obstacles, in laying a 
railway over Chat Moss, between Manchester 
and Liverpool. That which at first sight was 
deemed impossible to achieve was afterwards 
declared the strongest, and safest, and cheapest 
part of the line. Other men would have aban- 
doned the project, but George Stephenson was a 
great man, and he did not. The lecturer con- 
ceived that in one single injunction, “ Whatso- 
ever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy 
might,” lay the elements of success. “ It is not,” 
said he, ‘“‘the nature of your work, nor the im- 
portance, socially or pecuniarily, of your trade or 
profession that will give you the opportunity or 
means of living a great or noble life; for there 
are models in every calling, however important, 
and nobles in every occupation, however insig- 
nificant. The man dignifies or degrades the 
office, the office does neither to the man. There 
is absolutely no employment which may not be 
made the means of arriving at success in life; 
there is none which cannot be degraded into 
failure. The only stipulation is, that your hands 
shall have found the work to do, and that it shall 
be done with your might. Not with your incli- 
nations only, nor with your faltering hands and 
timid hearts, but with might; and might means 








cubit measure found in Egypt, and now deposite1 
in the British Museum, and which was more than 
3,200 years old. Having remarked that he had 
@ copy of this measure sent out to Egypt to 
Sergeant-Major Macdonald, with instructions to 
measure the pyramid, and stated one or two of 
the results thereof, Sir Henry went on to say 
that the side of the square base of the pyramid 
was equal in length to 760 English feet, and his 
was that people had a very imperfect 
idea—a difficulty of realising such dimensions. 
The stone used for the facing was of a better 
class than that which formed the inner portion 
of the building, and to give an idea of the reck- 
lessness of cost, so to speak, and the tremendous 
indifference to any amount of labour which 
characterised the old Egyptian kings, the 
leeturer said they, at enormous pains, had large 
stones brought from the opposite side of the 
Nile, and placed in their present positions. 
They were, too, very clever as architects; for 
instance, in the king’s chamber inside the 
pyramid there were stones 30 ft. long, placed 
one over another: these stones were not found 
in Lower Egypt at all; but although some were 
90 tons in weight, they were brought in vessels 
500 miles down the Nile, carried across great 
causeways, and then placed in the pyramid 
100 ft. above the level of the ground. Then, 
again, as to the finish, this Syenite stone was 
one of the very hardest known, and yet it had 
been polished and built in to form a casing for 
the king’s chamber with such an exact skill and 
so high a finish, that the finest piece of tissue 
paper could not be put between the joints, and 
this in a place built 4,000 years ago for no other 
purpose than to hold the body of one man. If 
there was one thing which more than another he 
admired in the construction of these pyramids it 
was the extraordinary manner in which the 
builders introduced the principle of counter- 
balancing, by which, he believed, the stones 
were raised to their positions. By aid of a 
model, the handiwork of Corporal Goodwin, R.E., 
who worked it on the platform, Sir Henry ex- 
plained his theory upon this point. In concla- 
sion, he said that the assertion of some that the 
pyramids were built only as a standard of 
measure was an insult to the understandivg. 








THE NINE HOURS MOVEMENT. 
BY A WORKMAN, 


Srr,—Another agitation in the building trade 
is the last ominous announcement which has been 
the round of the papers. Among the many 
strange things in existence there is none more 
startling than the continual agitation of the 
builders’ workmen: contentment to them is un- 
known,—and in season and out of season the 
brains of the leaders are scheming agitations. 
It matters not what is the state of trade. When 
brisk they want a rise of wages; if slack, a 
reduction in the hours of labour. 

According to the reports, the new movement 
is making great progress. Meetings are held, 
at which every one agrees, and the rales for the 
guidance are unanimously passed as the apex 
of legislative wisdom. It is a pity that any 
doubts or jars as to the benefits of the move- 
ment should disturb such rare harmony. Never- 
theless, I think it is the workmen’s duty to 
weigh their unanimous proceedings in the scale 
of common sense, and, if found wanting, to 
expose the fallacies which have misled a portion 
of their fellow-workmen. Before doing it, 1 may 





strength of hand and strength of heart, skill and 
courage combined in one strong word.” 








LECTURE BY SIR H. JAMES ON THE 
GREAT PYRAMID. 


A recrure on the Great Pyramid of Egypt 
has been delivered before the members of the 
Hartley Institution, at Southampton, by Col. Sir 
Henry James, R.E., director-general of the 
Ordnance Survey. Sir Henry entered at some 
length into the details of measurement of the 
Great Pyramid, pointing out its perfect exactness, 
and said that many enthusiastic gentlemen 
imagined these beautiful proportions must have 
been the resalt of superhuman labour, following 
out this idea in a manner which excited the 
admiration of those who were their followers, and 
the ridicale of those who were not; among the 
latter of whom he included himself. In passing, 
the lecturer exhibited an exact representation of 
what he said was the most interesting piece of 
wood in her Majesty’s dominions—the wooden 





state that I have spoken to many workmen about 
the movement, and have not found any in favour 
of it. The labourers are tooth and nail against 
it; and the others say, that as the building trade 
is better paid, has more privileges, and work 
less hours than other trades, it is the wisest 
course to let well alone. oe 

The movement in 1859 for a reduction in the 
hours of labour led to one of the greatest 
strikes on record. The revivers of that move- 
ment have changed their tactics, and state they 
are willing to drop the hour’s pay, and take 
nine hours’ pay for nine hours’ work, thereby 
assuming that no opposition will this time be 
offered by the employers, as the object is to pro- 
vide for the surplus hands in the trade, and the 
leaders think they are entitled to much praise 
for their philanthropic efforts. But it so happens 
that there is something further in the shape of 
a code of working rules which gives the key to 
the movement, and from them we learn that the 
reduction of the hours of labour is the pretence,— 
higher wages, more privileges, the object ; and 
it is evident that the masters must, in the inte- 
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rest of the public, resist, or this movement will, | THE POOR OF EDINBURGH. 
ike many others, end, if not at once opposed by 4 
masters Aaa workmen, in a ruinous strike. As | ica,--Ten howe Soe piepene” 
euch is the case, it behoves employers and work- | Builder, called atter th tronoli J a ithas 
men who object to the movement, and to these destitution existing rs sae —, pane post R the 
continual agitations in the trade, to arouse them- | ae “ yoo oe Setty Ray ch aa rahe Cen 
selves and form, not an anti-strike or a free- | Posaiypr Poon” P & 
labour society, but a common-sense society, | ee . ; 
whose sadeek opal be to expose the fallacies| The pear per eet ant > percep arte ay ed 
and inconsistent considerings of the men who | Years, and alter having ae se a 
now pretend to lead and regulate the building | contend witb, is now in good wor: ri o rey "a 
trade. The redaction of the hours of labour isa 18 doing much good. This city is favourable for 
favourite theme with trade-un‘onists ; they have | such an experiment. The poor are more ste the, 
an idea they can, by reducing the hours of labour, | trated in certain districts than is ae 7 “ea 
regulate the supply to the demand; they ap- | ©S®; and ye wn a see The st 
pear to think that work is a fixed quantity, and | residences of the better classes. Fi are a ; 
that workmen are an exact number. But, un- ® number of retired military an wy vgs 
fortunately for their theory, London is the metro- | ™€®, with time nS on yor For 8, tow nar 
polis of Great Britain, and workmen from all the work of visiting, &c., 4 no all ripe ne 
parts flock to it; and, further, it is the ambition the visitors are recruited from all of the well- : 
of a large number of apprentices, to become do classes who have any time to spare; an 
London workmen. They have heard of it asa S0me of the most ape gr ey useful of — 
: belong to the class of skilled artisans. e 
pinto Sans eoeemens ‘wages ave te:De-aaemer, Association is particularly anxious to get at the 





and thus it is that in London there is, and 





building, when fully occupied, has accommoda, 
tion for 800, and situated as it is close to 
London, and in the midst of avery populous 
neighbourhood, which is ever on the increase 
there can be no doubt that the fall number of 
scholars will be at once eager to enter so soon ag 
the arrangements of the trustees permit. At 
present, as we have said, they do not propose to 
take more than 300 boys. 

The hall is on the principal floor of the build. 
ing, and is approached on each side from the 
ground floor by spacious staircases com. 
municating with the play cloisters of the boys 
and which connect the north and south wings of 
the building with the central block. Its length 
is 92 ft., its width 43 ft., and its height above 
50 ft. There is a raised dais at the eastern end 
which will be available, we presume, for those 
speeches and dramatic recitations which haye 
so agreeably marked the examination prize-days 
of Alleyn’s College during the last few years, 
The great ribs of the roof are supported on 
| pillars of red Devonshire marble, highly polished, 
with richly-carved stone capitals, and standing 





always will be, a large number of unemployed 
workmen. And this demand to raise wages, that 
are already much higher than the wages in 
other trades, will end disastrously to all con- 
cerned, in the first place, by the absorption of 
workmen whose trades are closely connected ; 
and in the end they will be compelled to accept 
lower terms and less privileges than they pre- 
viously possessed. 

The rule relating to working hours states 
“ that nine hours are to be reckoned as the work- 
ing time; all over that to be called overtime, 
and to be paid time and half, and double time.” 
Before discussing the consequences of that, I 
might ask, who now objects to overtime? I have 
worked with unionists, and I never heard any 
object. We know tbat in theory they pretend to 
object, but in gractice they take to it kindly 
without a protest, and therefore this nine-hour 
movement is a dishonest movement, because it is 
in its essence a scheme to raise wages. It is, or 
ought to be, well known that a large part of the 
builders’ work in London consists of alterations 
and repairs, and it is that branch of the trade 
which the rule as to overtime would most affect, 
and its influence would have a deadening effect in 
relation to the various trading establishments in 
the metropolis. In shops and offices, every inch | 
of space is economised, and all sorts of schemes | 
are devised to make the most of it; and altera- 
tions and repairs are a serious consideration, as | 
it is a partial stoppage of business, and the| 
tradesman is always glad to see the backs of the. 
builder’s workmen ; and no doubt in the first- 
class businesses the inconvenience of having | 
workmen about is almost as great a consideration | 
as the cost. Overtime is then a matter of neces. | 
sity, and if they are to be taxed from 50 to 75 per 
cent. for it, the chances are they will prefer to | 
go on in their old way rather than submit to the | 
workmen’s demands. Other cases might be | 
cited which would more illustrate this short- | 
time movement, but sufficient on this point has | 
been said to show that, in relation to alterations | 
and repairs, it would inflict loss on the public | 
and seriously affect the workmen’s earnings. _ 

In London there is a large number of small | 


children : where possible they are sent to school, | on pedestals of terra-cotta work in cream colouy 
and free dinners have been given to many Of and light green ware of very finished and beauti. 
them (all are invited). Members of the Associa- fg] manufacture, from the works of Mr. Blashfield 
tion attend these dinner-parties, and a register of Stamford. A panelled oak dado runs all 
is kept of the guests, and their cases inquired ‘round the hall between these pedestals, while 
into, By this means we get at the root of the | the panels between the pillars are to be grada. 


evil. 

By your making public this matter you may 
induce others to follow a goodexample. I believe 
that applications have been made to the central 
committee from other cities for information as to 
the working of the system. 

W. G. SHIELLS. 








WORCESTER DIOCESAN ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 


TuE annual meeting of this society has been 
held in the Council-room of the Museum of the 
Natural History Society, Foregate-street, Wor- 
cester ; present,—Earl Beauchamp (in the chair), 
Rev. BR. Cattley, Rev. G. S. Mann, Hon. and 
Rev. H. Douglas, Rev. T. G. Curtler, Rev. H. J. 
Vernon (Eckington), Rev. H. G. Faussett, Rev. 


J. F. Green, Rev. R. H. Eyre Davies, Mr. E.. 


Lees, Mr. J. Severn Walker, and Mr. G. J. A. 
Walker. 

The Secretary (Mr. Severn Walker) read the 
annual report, which was adopted; after which 
some discussion took place as to the right and 
duty of the society to criticise the various public 
buildings erected in the locality during the past 

ear. 
The Rev. M. E. C. Walcott was elected an 
honorary member of the sosiety, and the office 
bearers were re-elected. 








THE ARCHITECT’S DEPARTMENT, BOARD 
OF WORKS. 


THE preparation of the New Buildings Bill, 
to which we have referred in our present issue, 
as well as that of various previous drafts, de- 
volved on Mr. Walter Newall, the principal 
clerk in the Architect’s Department. After 26 


builders who employ from two to twenty work- years’ service, partly with the Referees of the 
men, and these in most cases have not more 1844 Act, and since then under the present 
shop-room than they require to carry on their | Board from its foundation, Mr. Newall finds him- 


ally filled with the recorded names of scholars 
of Alleyn’s {College who shall have attained 
distinction in their after-studies and their fature 
lives. The great doors each side of the hall 
leading to the staircase, of carved oak, are 
worthy of observation. The hall is lighted by 
a large mullioned window at each end, as seen 
in our engraving, and which is filled with glass, 
relieved by a stained glass bordering ; while the 
tracery contains the armorial bearings of the 
| College. These windows have been executed 
/by Mr. Moore, of the Eckford Glass Works, 
Clerkenwell, and the border and other coloured 
parts are formed from Stamford coloured 
glass, the ingenious process for doing 
which has been patented by Mr. Moore. 
_The window jambs, mullions, and tracery are 
all of terra-cotta, enriched with modelled carving 
‘from Mr. Blashfield’s manufactory above men- 
tioned. The roof of the hall is entirely in deal. 
Its design is similar in style to the roofs of some 
of the great churches and basilicas of North 
Italy—that is, awagon form; sometimes found 
with a single curvature from wall to wall, and 
sometimes, as at the great church of St. Fermo, 
at Verona, of several stages of curvature,—an 
idea which has been carried ont at Dulwich. 
These roofs in Italy, however, are never divided 
‘into bays, as at Dalwich, and the resalt is 
a heaviness of effect which is here relieved 
by the circular principals springing from ham- 
mer beams supported on the marble pillars 
|before referred to. The spandrels of the 
'springers under the hammer-beams are filled 
| with the armorial bearings of the College, duly 
emblazoned in colour, and the effect of the whole 
is enhanced by the simple expedient of staining 
| its principal lines of mouldings, but leaving the 
‘natural colour of the deal in the carved or 
‘enriched features ; the whole then being 
varnished. From the centre of the roof rises a 
louvre, for about 30 ft. above the ridge of the 
‘roof, intended for ventilation, which, being 
‘treated externally in several stages, and termi- 








usual business. It sometimes happens that they self with a salary of 3001. a year, attained at the nating with a crocketed spire, forms an important 
are unusually busy; every bench is fall, | beginning of 1868 by the final increment of 101. and graceful feature of the exterior. 
and they require the men to work overtime; under the first-class scale, and we do not wonder _ This hall is intended to be used for dining the 


} 


but if they are to pay a heavy tax for it, it is|to hear that he is now seeking to induce the | masters and those boys of the College who may 


evident that it would prevent any increase or. 


Board to consider his position. We have reason 


wish to avail themselves of the arrangements 


enlargement of their business; and thus the | to know that his duties are such as have always | about to be made by the trustees for this pur- 


rule would keep small tradesmen in a fixed posi- | 
tion, and give an advantege to those who hap- 

pened to have more shop-room than they actually | 
required. As some builders are more fortunate 
than others,—or, in other words, there is a sur- 
plus of master builders,—it would be well for 
the leaders of the movement to make it more 
absurd than it at present is, to take into their 
consideration the case of the unemployed mas- 
ters, as there are at present many of them who 
have no stowage, and yet want more room, 
whilst there are others with plenty of shop-room 
and no work. According to our leaders’ ideas 
this state of things ought not to exist. I hope, 
sir, you will allow, in the interest of the work- 
men, this question to be discussed in the Builder, 
as, in my opinion, that is what is required to 
bring me — to take a common-sense and 
practical view of the unwise proceedin 

so-called working-class “se ong wi ‘anaes 


required knowledge and judgment, and have 
long called for nightwork, week by week, in 
the preparation of returns and reports whith 
could not be attended to during office hours. A 
public servant such as this should not be allowed 
to end his days at 3001. a year. 








THE GREAT HALL, ALLEYN’S COLLEGE, 
DULWICH. 


Tuts handsome apartment forms the central 
feature of the block of buildings just completed, 
as the new College at Dulwich, of which a gene- 
ral view, plan, and particulars were given in a 
previous volume of the Builder.* The whole of 
those buildings are now complete, and have been 
partially in the occupation of the school, where 
250 to 330 boys are at present assembled. The 








JACK PLANE, 


* Vol, xxvi., pp. 621, 531, 


| pose, and with a view to which a complete range 
of kitchens, &c., is provided on the lower floor, 
/with a double lift thence to the service-room 
on one side of the hall. It is calculated that 
jabout 400 can easily dine at the same time, 
| though it is doubtfal whether so many scholars 
will wish to do 80, as, of course, many live with 
their relatives in close proximity to the College. 

On the annual prize days, 700 to 800 spec- 
tators will readily be accommodated, a fact 
which will encourage and reward the exertions 
which doubtless will be made to vie on these 
occasions with Westminster, Eton, Harrow, 
Rugby, and Marlborough. 

We should not omit that the walls and roof 
have been tastefully decorated in colour and 
arabesques, by Mr. Schmidt, of Kingsdown-road, 
Islington, under the immediate direction of the 
architect to the governors, Mr. Charles Barry, 
from whose designs the whole pile of buildings 
has been carried out, 
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MR. CHARLES B. VIGNOLES, F.R.S., President of the 


Institution of Civil Engineers. 
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DULWICH COLLEGE: INTERIOR THE GREAT HALL.—Mr, Cuarves Barry, Arcuirect. 
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RUINOUS BUILDINGS AND THE 
BUILDING AOT. 


Wits reference to certain proceedings taken 
by the Commissioners of Sewers sgainst Mr. 
De Keyser, of the Royal Hotel, Chatham-place, 
in respect of certain works required to be done 
to his premises, to render the same safe, as re- 
ported in our pages,* Mr. Power has forwarded 
to us a Communication, of which we give the 


Admiralty to determine upon the floating-dock sent out | that he had received a considerable number of 
last year to Bermuda. applications for space from local manufacturers. 


When I took up the subject no project of the kind was 

then before the public, on ane to select what Icon-| New Church for Strabane.—A movement has 
colend to be the beat line for. the ery Mz eopejanse been set on foot to erect a new Episcopal church 
in Northumberland convinced me that if strata co rese: : ; 

found in any way resembling the coal measures there, the re Ppa weeny y ee — sr and 
tunnel could be made. My experience in Bermuda con. | Dadly P to mee © wants of the pa- 
vinced me that any formation resembling chalk should be | rishioners. 8,000l. is the sum named as the 


avoided ; and having ascertained that Dungeness is the probable cost of the new church. The adjacent 


very centre of the Wealden, and that it extends under the | . 
Channel in the direction of Cape Grisnez, I feel convinced | (OWN of Omagh will shortly have a new church 
that the tunnel might be constructed there with the to replace the old and unsightly edifice in which 








pith :— greatest certainty, and at much less expense and in much the parishioners at present worship. 


word wit 
place, was in a dangerous condition. This information I | requires 29 





forms supplied by themselves for th’s purpose, and on the | have equal gradients at the approaches, the South Fore- 
1ith of January I received an order from them, to survey land line would have only two shafts, the Dangeness line 
and report upon the state of the house in question. On | three—one on the shoal in mid-channel, which would not 
the 17th of the same month I reported that, in my opinion, | only more than double the facilities of constructing the 
a portion of the back wall was in a dangerous state, and | work, but would give much better ventilation than could 
recommended certain steps to be taken to secure the | be obtained without a central shaft; and if it be desired 
same. : we | to put down other temporary shafts in order to expedite 

Mr. De Keyser, who is one of the commissioners, seems the works, the clay strata of the Dungeness line will 
to have felt himself aggrieved, and complained, through | aimit of it without difficulty; but it would be impossible 
his surveyor, Mr. Gruning, to the commissioners of my | to put down shafts in the tideway along the line of the 
conduct in this matter. | chalk, 

My certificate and report upon the above bear date| There are a great number of other considerations in 
January 17th; and Mr. De Keyser’s complaint, through | favour of Dungeness, It would be the nearest route be- 
his surveyor, is dated Februa:y 14th, nearly one month | tween London and Paris, It would be the most central 
after my report had been sent to the commissioners ; and | for joining the railways. The wealden formation would 
when I state that, up to the former date, Mr. De Keyser | produce much usefal material for the works. Several 
was an entire stranger to me, it will be seen how ground. | thousand acres of barren land might, by means of the 
less is the insinuation that in these proceedings I was | spoil from the excavations of the tunne!, and from other 


actuated by ‘ malicious feelings :’ quite the contrary. Mr. 
De Keyser solicited an interview with me on January 28th, 
relative to this same certificate, and I then found him to 
be a very courteous and, as I thought, honourable gentle- 
man; indeed, we parted on very friendly terms. 

With regard to the question put to me in cross-exami- 
nation, as to whether the wall would stand for ‘ one, two, 
ten, or twenty years,’ I declined to answer, on the ground 
that I had nothing to do with the future ; the point I had 


| changes that would be effected by the railway, be brought 
| to great value for building and other purposes; and I 
| believe that if the work was once commenced, it could be 
carried on without the slightest interruption, and that I 
| have in my estimate of cost and time allowed for every 
possible contingency. Gzorce Reminaroy. 


| 








less time than generally supposed. ow, in compar'ng | 
**On the 3rd of January last, a policeman (and not ‘ or | this line with the line of. Pree 5 2 more recently eieuet 4 | 
omen else,’ as in your report) called here, and left | pass through the chalk from Dover and the South Fore- | 
my clerk that the back wall of No. 10, Chaiham- | land to Cape Blanc nez it will be seen that the latter 

p us i raion of continuous tunnelling, whilst the | 
forwarded to the commissioners in the usual way, upon | Dungeness line will require 28} miles : assuming both to | 





COMPETITIONS. 


Eccles.—The following gentlemen have been 
invited to compete for the Ruman Catholic 
Industrial School proposed to be erected on land 
already purchased at Eccles, near Manchester :— 
Mr. Young, Mr. Wm. Nicholson, Mr. Kirby, and 
Mr. Tijou. 








INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 


At the last meeting, the Chairman reported 
that the formal presentation of the Royal Gold 
Medal and the distribution of the Institute 
medals and prizes would take place on Monday, 
‘the 2nd May, 1870, immediately before the 
annual general meeting, when it was hoped that 
the President, Sir W. Tite, M.P., would take the 
chair. The attention of the meeting was called 
|to some specimens of terra-cotta facing brick, 
|exhibited by Mr. W. Davison, of Egton, York. 
| These bricks, which when used in execation are 
|said to be washed clean by every shower of 


to decide, regard being had to the safety of the public, | y Breen 7 é 

was, ‘ Is or is not this wall now dangerous ?’ and my dpiien NEWTON MARKET COMPETITION. /rain, are supplied by Messrs. Davison & Co. at 

is most decidedly that it 1s dangerous, and ought to be| _Srr,—True it is that I, the successful competitor in the | 41. 43. per 1,000, 

properly secured, | above competition, am a son of one of the members of | 
All practical men who are conversant with defective old | the Board, but what difference that makes in the design | 

work know that a structure may stand for an indefinite | I cannot see. Does your correspondent mean to insinuate | 

period, and may, on the other hand, give way at any | there was any unfairness used in arriving at the decision ? 


SANITARY ASPECTS OF ARCHITECTURE 


moment. | Ifso, I simply challenge him to prove it. | 


IN GLASGOW. 


The statement that a ‘fillet of cement had been run| An architect's assistant (not a pupil), until very lately a | 
round the house’ is simply untrue. The only cement I | resident ia Newton, thoroughly acquainted with the site, | 


could discover was a few small bands, about 2 in. or 3 in, | and the requirements of the place ; and, moreover, having 
long, placed at the top of the cracked brickwork. This | given the subject great attention for three or four years 
was, however, at some considerable distance above the | past (having made designs for improving the market for 
crack to which I more particularly referred ; and when I | the former proprietor, before the property came into the 
say that it is some 12 ft. long, and varying from { in. to | hands of the Local Board), it may not seem very sur- 
}in. wide, running obliquely from north to south, and | prising that the first premium fell to my lot. 

subject to all the vibration consequent upon the roadway | That my design is better suited than any other to the 
next the house being used for the purpose of conveying | requirements of the town, I think may be inferred from 
heavy loads on to the new Embankment, I think you | the majority (8 to 3) through which I obtained the pre- 


will agree that as the subject was brought before me | mium, and by its having — two discussions in com- | 


officially I could not, in the interests of the public, have | mittee without the plan being materially altered. The 


expressed a different opinion than the one contained in | elevations, which were kept very plain to save expense | 


my certificate without a grave dereliction of duty, and, in | (neither the situation nor the instructions justifying 
the event of an accident taking place, a judicial censure. | expenditure in this particular), may of course be im- 
One of the witnesses for the defendant admitted in proved, if thought desirable by the Board, at a propor- 


cross-examination that the wall was to a certain extent tionate increase of cost. If the two other designs you 
dangerous, . . name did obtain a larger share of favour with the public 


Epwarp Powss, District Surveyor.” than those premiated (which, however, I greatly doubt), 
Ican only attribute it to their higbly- finished perspec- 
tives. There are, however, I am happy to say, gentlemen 
on the Board, “ old birds’’ who are not to be “‘ caught by 
such chaff,” Joun CHUDLEIGH. 








COMMUNICATION WITH FRANCE. 


Siz,—I have read with much interest your article on 
the above subject, and although I take quite a different 
view as to what ought to be done, I trust that you will 
give insertion to the following remarks, as it must be the 
desire of us all to arrive at the truth and at the really 
best means of effecting the object desired. . . . 








THE ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION, 
CONDUIT-STREET. 





forward my project of a tunnel under the Channel, and | 
before doing so I was guided entirely by the experience I | 


obtained much useful information applicable to the subject | 
in question. The Radcliffe Colliery, near Amble, is but a | 


- : “ We desire to point attention to an advertise- 
It is now more than five years since I first brought ment in oar present Number announcing that 
the time for sending in drawings has been ex- 
obtained, first in the mining districts of Northumberland, tended to the 20th inst. The private view is 
where, for ten years of my practice as a civil engineer, i | fixed to take place on the 7th of May. We have 
quite recently exhorted members of the profes- 
few hundred yards from the seashore, The depth of the | sion to support the exhibition, and would ask 


| A paper has been read before the architectural 
| section of the Glasgow Philosophical Society, by 
Bailie Salmon, on “The Sanitary Aspects of 
| Architecture, as exhibited ia the Vity of 
Glasgow.” 
| Public sentimeat, he said, co’nciding with 
their own he had no doubt, had condemned the 
present sanitary aspect of Glasgow architecture 
as unsatisfactory and unsound. Alluding to 
what ought to be the character of the dwelling 
| prepared for the family of a working man, he 
| said he thought they must abandon the plan of 
erecting tenements of four stories high for the 
| housing of the working classes, on the simple 
/but emphatic ground that they could not do so 
| without overcrowding ; and he beli ved this could 
‘only be properly accomplished by extending the 
|area of the city. He was convinced, after forty 
| years’ close acquaintance and much experience 
| in connexion with this subject, that if our citizens 
_were to be protected from infectious poisons, 
| moral and physica), it could only be by trans- 
| ferring them to districts where the arrangements 
_ of houses and streets, and the provisions for every 
‘sanitary want, would be sach as to render the 
‘infliction of such wrongs impossible. Thinking 
‘over this question for many years, and still more 
‘go of late, he had come to the conclusion that 
‘four or five villages should be built on 


shaft is 75 fathoms, that is, about 65 fathoms below the | them to look back to what we then said. Just each side of the city, and as close to its 


level of the sea, and there is not the slightest drop of sea- | 
water, I opened out an extensive quarry close on to the | BOW 
sea shore, and which stpplied the greater part of the | assistance. 


the committee have especial need of 


stone used in the construction of two breakwaters, one of 
them nearly half a mile in length; and although there 
was only a thin wall of natural rock left as a barrier to 
the sea, the excavations within the quarry were 
carried in some places as much as 40 ft. below tide- 
level, and the infiltration was only sufficient to make 
the water in the quarry slightly brackish, so that a ten- 
horse engine, working a 10-in. pump eighteen hours out 
of the twenty-four, was sufficient to keep the quarry dry. 
Then, as the Wealden formation contains much thinner 
beds of clay than are met with in the coal measures, there 
would not, in my opinion, be the slightest chance of meet- 
ing with sea water at the depth I propose to construct the 
tunnel under the Channel between Dungeness and Cape 
Grisnez; and, to show the retentive nature of the soil at 
Dungeness, there are two or three large ponds of fresh 
water almost close to the shore ; the bottoms of these ponds 
are below, tide-level, and I believe that not the slightest drop 
of salt water would be met with in sinking a shaft there, 
and it is quite certain that spring water could be overcome 
by pumping. Then, as regards the project for construct- 
ing the tunnel through the chalk, the five years’ experi- 
ence I had as civil engineer to the Admiralty at Bermuda, 
where very extensive quarries have been opened out, in 
which from 400 to 500 men daily worked, the whole of the 
island where the works were situated consisted of lime- 
stone; some portions hard, others soft, approaching to 
chalk, but more*compact; nevertheless, it was quite im- 
posaile to get down more than a few feet below tide-level 

y any amount of pumping brought to bear ; and in conse- 
quence of this di ty a graving-dock could not be con- 
structed in the ordinary way, which led the Lords of the 





* See Pp 270, ante, 








BELFAST. 


boundaries as suitable ground could be ob'‘ained. 
Each village or suburb should be large enough to 
| contain a population of 10,000 or 12,000, or about 
| 50,000 in all, and to which could be transferred a 
portion of the 30,000 or 40,000 who, from railway 


The Albert Memorial.—This memorial is not|and City Improvement operations, would be 


|likely, it seems, to be inaugurated by royal 

| hands, her Majesty the Queen having declined, 

through the Home Secretary, the invitation for- 

warded to her to visit Belfast, and the Prince 

and Princess of Wales cannot go to Belfast this 
ear. 

Workmen’s Belfast and International Exhibi- 
tion.—At a recent meeting of the Executive 
Committee in connexion with the exhibition, the 
secretary submitted the programme of arrauge- 
ments for the local exhibition, and it was ordered 
to be printed and advertised, for public infor- 
mation, a8 soon as possible. The tender of Mr, 
Wm. Martin, for supplying refreshments to 
visitors to the Ulster Hall daring the exhibition, 
was unanimously accepted. Some conversation 
then ensued on'the best situation for the display 
of the fine arts contributed, and it was 
that these should, as far as possible, be exhibited 
in the Minor Hall. The secretary reported that 
the erection of the shedding for the machinery 
was progressing satisfactorily. He also stated 





‘compelled to leave their present noxious and 
| miserable dens. In these villages every variety 
‘of working-class houses could be provided, from 
‘the cottage of the foreman, or small master, 
with its three or four apartments, to the one 
apartment and bed-closet, for those to whom it 
might be suitable. A large proportion of 
dwellings should be restricted to one story; 
none should be permitted of more than three 
stories in height; and not more than 300 inha- 
bitants should be allowed to each acre. 

Mr. Salmon made some remarks on the build- 
ings erected by the Corporation of London and 
by the Peabody Trustees, which afterwards led 
Sir S. Waterlow to write a letter to the president 
of the Sanitary Section of the Glasgow Philo- 
sophical Society, in which he says:—‘I have 
now under my control and management more 
than 1,000 tenements, containing between 5,000 
and 6,000 souls, all the blocks constructed on 
the same principle, with external staircases, and 
four tenements or houses on each floor or flat, 
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and varying from four to seven stories in height. 
The death-rate on the average would be less than 
22 per thousand. Bailie Salmon cannot have 
made himself at all acquainted with the details 
of the subject when he speaks of the buildings 
erected by the Corporation of London and by 
the Peabody Trustees in the same category. If 
he had examined the principles of construction 
in each case he would have seen at a glance that 
they were entirely opposed to each other, the 
Corporation having adopted my plan of external 
staircases and perfect external separate ventila- 
tion to each tenement, while the Peabody 
Trustees have invariably followed the old plan 
of internal corridor, with the necessary conse- 
quence of internal ventilation and increased 
difficulty in the prevalence of the spread of 
epidemic disease. In my houses the tene- 
ments consist alternately of two rooms and a 
scullery, water-closet, &c., to each family ; and | 
averaging the family at five souls, the cubic | 
area for each soul would be about 480 ft. | 
Bailie Salmon’s objection to six stories seems | 
to me quite ridiculous, especially in the face 
of the fact that in my buildings the highest 
stories (even the seventh) are the most healthy, 
and let the best. Give me good and sufficient 

i and a plentiful supply of water at the | 
top of the houses, as we have in London, and | 





end, and thus the church will be made to ac- 
commodate 700 people. The style will be Early 
Geometrical, which will carry the work back in 
association with the only period when such 
irregularities occurred as the eccentric position 
of the old tower. The nave and the two aisles 
will be covered by separate span roofs springing 
from bold columns and arches, and the chancel, 
which msy be regarded as an addition to the 
form of the old building, will be proportioned to 
the increased breadth and length of the struc- 
tare. There will be south and north entrance 
porches, but nodoor at the westend. The north 
entrance will be reached by a flight of 

which are rendered necessary by the fall of the 
land on that side. The old tower remains; at 
least, the lower part, having been rebuilt above 
the belfry windows, and surmounted by a parapet 


stained and varnished ; and accommodation will 
be provided for 650. The whole of the seats 
will be free. 

Hertford.—St. Andrew's Charch has been con. 
secrated. The style is Geometrical Pointed. 
The church consists of a nave, 78 ft. long, 25 ft. 
wide, and 47 ft. high, to the apex of the boarded 
vaulting, with aisles and The organ. 
chamber (12 ft. 6 in. by 16 ft. 6 in.), is on the 
north side of chancel, and the vestry, which is 
on the south side, is of the same dimensions, 
The total length of the chareb, inclading the old 
tower, is 122 ft. The width across the 8 
is 75 ft. 6 in., and across the aisles, 49 ft. The 
area of the old church, exclusive of tower 
and porch, was 3,308 ft., including walls, and the 
area of the new church is 6,262 ft., or nearly 
double that of the old. The church is faced 





with quatrefoil piercings. The roofs will be tiled. | 
The walls will be of Berryhead stone, the win- | 
dows, and all external dressings, of Ham 
Hill, and the interior arches of Bath stone; _ 


externally with knapped flints, random worked, 
the dressings being of Bath stone. The windows 
to the aisles (three in each bay) are cusped lan- 
cet lights. The clearstory windows are of two 


while the walls internally will be lined with | lights, with plate tracery. The transept ends 
Beere stone, and the columns made of Plymouth | are designed so as to form important features— 
marble. The roofs of nave and aisles will be of the church being seen more in elevation than 


stained deal, and the chancel fittings of oak, 
while the area of the church will be furnished 
with open deal benches. The ancient font will 
be retained. The capitals of the polished marble | 


then the higher the better the through ventila- columns will be of Caen stone, of large size, and 
tion and the more healthy the tenement. Subur- | finely carved, and the chancel steps will be of 
ban villages have been tried in the neighbour- Plymouth marble, like the piers, while the floors 
hood of London and have failed. Mr. M‘Adam | will be paved with Maw’s encaustic tiles cf rich 
is quite right—the working people will not live | design. The architect is Mr. B. Ferrey, and the 
in them; they prefer, and almost necessarily, | builder, Mr. Barridge, of Exmouth. Thecarving 
their crowded localities, where work for them- and sculptured work will be executed by Mr. 
selves and their children is more readily obtained, | Harry Hems, of Exeter. The total cost of the 
and where their amusements are close at hand. | building will exceed 7,0001. Service will be held 
Dr. Fergus is also right when he says that the meanwhile in the adjoining schoolrooms, which, | 
great thing is to get rid of the foul air in houses. | like the church, are the gift of Lady Rolle to the 
This can only be effectively accomplished by | parish, and have been only recently finished | 
adopting the external staircass, and providing from Mr. Ferrey’s designs. Mr. Cloutman is the 
proper and sufficient drainage, well-trapped at | clerk of works. 
basement, aud with upcast ventilating pipe from | Folkestone.—Considerable alterations to the 
towest syphon. The working classes in Glasgow Church of St. Peter will be proceeded with 
are housed much worse than in any city I have | immediately after Easter. The principal works 
ever seen in Great Britain or on the Continent, | will consist of a new north aisle, the enlarge- 
and it behoves the more wealthy inhabitants to} ment of north transept and sacristy, and the 
look to it ere great mischief arises.” extension and improvement of the sanctuary, | 
which will have an apsidal termination, with 
ae windows of stained glass, and be separated from 
the nave bya lowscreen wall. The t roof 
CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. io 4b be taleeh anes rate ge 5 ft, 
Westward Ho! near Bideford, Devon.—The new | and at the intersection of the roofs of the nave 
church of Holy Trinity for this increasing water- | and transepts will be erected an oak octagonal 
ing-place, has been opened by the Bishop of #éche finished with a leaded circular spire. All 
Exeter. It has been erected by the Rev. I. H. | the present benches are tobe altered by reducing 
Gosset, vicar of Northam, and stands as a/ the height of seat and back, and the new seats 
Chapel of Ease to that parish. It is built in| will be low, movable light benches. Externally, 
the Early Pointed style, and in plan consists of the walls will be of Kentish Rag, with Bor- 
& nave, 60 ft. by 20 ft.; chancel, 32 ft. by 18 ft.; | ground stone dressings. The walls on the inside 
chancel aisle, 19 ft. by 9 ft.; north and south | will be of red and blue bricks, and the colamns 
aisles, 60 ft. by 9 ft.; organ chamber, 10 ft. by and arches to the arcade, &c., will be of Caen 
9 ft. ; vestry on north side of chancel, south porch, | stone. The work will be executed by Mr. Bowley, 
and western narthex, 20 ft. by 7 ft.; the height from the plans and under the direction of Mr. 8. 
from nave floor to ridge of roof being 40 ft. | Slingsby Stallwood, of Folkestone, architect. 
Strength and solidity have been the aim of the) Derby.—The corner stone of St. Luke’s Charch, 
architect. The external dressings are of Lundy Derby, which is being erected as a special local | 
Isle granite, except where Marwood and Forest- | memorial of the late bishop of the diocese, 











of-Dean stone have been used for contrast in| 
colour. There is a bell turret, 18 ft. high, with | 
two bells over the chancel arch. The dressings 
of the interior are of Bath stone, and the plaster 
is finished deep red. The nave roof is of deal, | 
and that over the chancel pitch pine. The stone 
for facing all the plain masonry of the exterior 
was taken from the Kenwith Quarries. The floor | 
of thechancel is laid with encaustic tiles, supplied | 
by Mr. William Whitestone, of Coalville. The | 
foundations rest on a bed of concrete, 4 ft. wide 
and 3 ft. deep, and in some cases 8 ft. below the | 
surface. All the works have been completed by 
Mr. J. C. Tremear, builder, Bideford, from the 
plans and under the superintendence of the archi- 
tect, Mr. W. C. Oliver, of Barnstaple. The 
carving was executed by Mr. H. Hems. The 
cost of the works will be about 1,7001, exclusive 
of boundary walls, excavations, aud fittings. 
The nave will seat about 400 persons. 
PE assy neers Rolle is rebuilding, at 
own expense, ancient parish church of 
St. Michael, Otterton. In taking down the 
chancel the workmen found a staircase leading 
originally, it is supposed, io the rood-loft. In 
the main the plan of the church bas not been 
altered. The tower will still stand at the east 
end of the south aisle, but the chancel will be 
carried out farther eastward, so that it will 
beyond the aisle, and a north aisle will be 
to correspond with that on the south side. 
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length will also be given to the west- 


Bishop 
Lonsdale, has been laid. It is being built in a 
rapidly increasing suburb of Derby, on the new | 
Uttoxeter road, called California. The plans 

were prepared by Messrs. Stevens & Robinson, 

of Derby, architects; and the contract was taken | 
by Mr. J. Fryer, of the same place. The walls 
have been raised to the level of the ground-floor. | 
The new charch consists of a nave, which, with | 


the porch at the west end, is 94 ft. 6 in. long, | i 


and 52 ft. 6 in. wide; a chancel, terminated by | 
an lar apse, 37 ft. by 31 ft.; two narrow | 
side aisles to the nave, 3 ft. 6 in. wide in the | 
clear; and a tower at the north-west angle, 
21 ft. 6 in. square, and 120 ft. high to the top 
of the roof. Under the chancel, which is con- 
siderably above the level of the adjacent street, 
there will be a large room for vestry and other 
meetings, and over a chamber devoted to a heat- 
ing apparatus, on the south side of the chancel, 
are vestries. The vestry is lighted with ten 
lancet windows, one on each face of the apse, 
and the others in the side walls. In the west 
end a rose-window will be placed, 14 ft. 6 in. in 
diameter. The walls and dressings are of stone, 
from Riggerlane quarries, at Little Eaton, near 
Derby. It is rock-faced on the exterior, and the 


interior in dressed ashlar. The roof, which will 
be of deal, stained and varnished, with circular 
pro- | trusses, “will be covered with brown and biue 
Staffordshire tiles, and it is intended to pave the 
aisles with Minton’s tiles. The interior of the 
church will be fitted with open deal seats, 





ive. The trgnsept rose-windows, which 
are filled with geo ical tracery, are 10 ft. 6 in. 
diameter, and below them there are two two. 
light windows. The roofs of the church are 
covered with red tiles, with ornamental cresting. 
The old tower has not been pulled down, the 
fands not justifying an attempt to rebuild it. 
Accommodation is provided for nearly 650 per- 
sons, including the choir and children. The cost 
of the church was 3,8311. The whole of the 
works have been executed from the designs of 
Mr. J. Johnson, of London, the architect, and the 
contract for pulling down and rebuilding the 
church was carried out by Messrs. Dove, Bro- 
thers, of London. 

Datchworth (Hertford).—It having become 
necessary, in consequence of the unsafe condition 
of the tower of Datchworth, to remove and re- 
construct the upper portion, a lofty spire has 
been erected. In addition to this the old and 
somewhat inconvenient pewing has been re- 
moved, as well as the gallery, and the interior of 
the church has been reseated, , and re- 
stored, under the direction of the architect, Mr. 
A Blomfield. The total expense is said to be 
over 1,0001., of which sum nearly 9501. have been 
raised. 








DISSENTING CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Sunderland. — Trinity United Presbyterian 
Chureh, Sunderland, has been inaugurated. The 
site is in Toward-road, facing the new park. ‘The 
edifice is approached by a broad flight of steps, 
through a triple doorway, and owing to the fall 
of the land, almost perpendicularly towards the 
back, to the extent of upwards of 20 ft., a school- 
room of this height, and of proportionate length 
and breadth, has been obtained. The church is 
capable of ing 800 persons. In ad- 


accommodating 
' dition to the church and school-room, a sessions. 


house, vestry, and keeper’s rooms, with con- 
veniences, are The building is 
designed in the Gothic style of architectare, and 
ia built of stone throughout. The total cost will 
amount to about 40v0l. Mr. BR. Allison, of 
Whitburn, was the builder, Mr. H. Andrews the 
clerk of the works, and Mr. T. Oliver was the 
architect. FA 

Burslem.—The Wesleyan chapel at Barslem is 


gallery 
tional sittings for the general congrega 
The front of the building will be tak 
down, and the length 
creased 16 ft., the new front being 
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best plan, and out of five sent in one forwarded 
by Mr. Watson, of this town, architect, has been 
selected. The chapel will be 40 ft. long by 31 ft. 
wide, and the schoolroom 31 ft. long by 15 ft. 
wide. “The ign is Gothic. The external 
facings will be red bricks, relieved by 
white and blue bands and arches and stone 
dressings, the front gable to be coped with stone 
and have ornamented terminations and iron 
foliated finials. The roof is of moderate pitch, 
and will becovered with blue slates. Internally the 
fittings will be of red deal, and these also and 
the roof timbers will be stained and varnished. 
The division between the schoolroom and the 
chapel is so arranged that the twocan be thrown 
together. The will seat 210 adults, and 
the school accommodate 100 children. The coat 
of the building will be over 4001. Thearchitect 
has already advertised for tenders for the various 
works, He has also been instructed to prepare 
a design for the chapel and schools at Eastmoor, 
which are to cost about 1,2001, 

Shelf.—The New Independent Chapel at But- 
tershaw has been opened for divine service. 
The edifice stands in the midst of a large popu- 
lation, on the north side of the Halifax and 


Bradford tarnpike-road, and a few hundred yards | 
from the school-room in the direction of Butter- | 


shaw. The architecture is Gothic, and the plan 
consists of an elongated nave, with an apse for 
the organ atone end. The pews are open, and 
have sloped backs. - There is a gallery over the 
entrance-door, and provision has been made for 
the erection of side galleries when required. 
The accommodation at present is sufficient for 
about 450 persons. A spirelet rises to a height 
of 90 feet from the front angle. The roof is open, 
the windows of tinted glass, and the vestibules 
and aisles are laid with mosaic tiles. The build- 
ing stands in the centre ‘of an area of ground 
containing 2,522 square yards, the cost of which 
was 2521. 4e., being 2s. per yard, and is enclosed 
by a fence-wall. The contractors were :—Mason, 
Mr. Thomas Lightowler, Battershaw ; joiner, 
Mr. John Patchett, Clayton Heights; glazier and 
painter, Mr. Henry Crowther, Shelf; slaters, 
Messrs. Hill & Nelson, Bradford; plumber, Mr. 
Samuel Dyson, Sowerby Bridge; ironwork, Mr. 
John Robinson, Stockton. Mr. J. Pritchett, 
Darlington, was the architect. The cost, in- 
clading building and site, will be about 2,4001. 
Nottingham.—The new tional chapel, 
St. Ann’s Well-road, Nottingham, has been 
opened for divine service. The building is situ- 
ated at one angle of the square formed by the 
junction of St. Ann’s Well-road, Great Alfred- 
street, and Union-road. The style is Gothic, 
the materials being red brick, and stone dressings 
relieved with bands of blue bricks. On the 
front elevation are the two principal entrance- 
doorways, the heads of which are of moulded 
stone, pierced in cusped foliations. Between 
these entrances, which are approached by flights 
of steps, are two stone windows divided into 
two lights, and having cusped tracery in heads, 
and with moulded jambs and mullions. In the 
gables above these windows is a circular stone 
window with moulded tracery. Around the 
windows are arches of monided and cut bricks, 
and moulded stone labels finished off with carved 
bosses. The front gable is surmounted with 
moulded stone coping and a cross of ornamental 
design. Between the side windows are brick 
buttresses, having weatherings of cut bricks. 
The interior of the consists of a nave, 
with side-aisles, divided by an arcade of five 
bays, with pointed arches resting on iron columns, 


having moulded caps and bases. Above the! portion 


arcade is a clearstory. At the east end is a 
circular stone window of foliated tracery, filled 
in with stained glass. The roof is lofty, all the 
timbers being visible, and, instead of being 
plastered, the ceiling is formed with beaded 
boarding, the whole being stained a dark tint. 
The gasfittings consist chiefly of rings encircling 
the capitals of the iron columns, with brackets 
at the pulpit end. The church is 63 ft. long by 
40 ft. wide, providing accommodation for 500 
Persons ; and underneath is an extensive school- 
room, with class and infant rooms, the floor of 
which is 2 ft. 6 in. below the ground-level, 
80 that the whole is well lighted from windows 
on both sides. The new edifice will cost 1,6001. 

Hipperholme.—The corner-stone of the new 
Wesleyan here has been laid. The site 
18 immediately opposite the Whitehall Inn, the 
Principal front being into the Brighouse and 
Denholme Gate turnpike-road. Messrs. R. Ives 
& Son, of Halifax, are the architects, and the 
chapel will be in the Geometric Gothic style. It 
will be built of Northowram wall-stones, with 





freestone dressings. The length will be 80 ft., 
the width 37 ft., and the height externally 50 ft., 
and there will be minister's and other vestries 
at the back. The interior will be divided into 
six bays. The roof will be an open one, with 
circular bindings, supported by stone corbels. 
One bay is treated 
will be groined. There will be a gallery at the 
west end, over the entrance and vestibule, 
capable of accommodating 180 persons. 
internal wood-work will be of yellow pine, 
stained and varnished, and on the ground-floor 
will be 298 sittings, making altogether a total 
of 478. The schools and class-rooms, to accom- 
modate 150 scholars, will be constructed under 
the chapel at the east end. The principal 
entrance is to be at the west front, by a moulded 
doorway. On the side elevations there will be 
foar bays, each having a# two-light traceried 
window, the other bay being brought out to form 
& transept, having a five-light window. All the 
windows are to be glazed with quarry-glass, and 
the chapel will be lighted with gas, by corona, 
pending from the roof. The total cost will be 
1,953. The contractors are :—Masons, Messrs. 
Fletcher & Sharp, of Hipperholme; joiner, Mr. 
G. Townend, Halifax; plasterers, Messrs. J. 
Bancroft & Son, Hxtifax; and plumbers, Messrs. 
Firth & Son, Haliiax; the total amount of the 
contracts being 1,555. 19s. 6d. One-third of 
the cost of the chapel has been given by the 


paupers’ apartments. At right angles to the 
main ilding, and connecting it with the 
premises in the rear, is the chapel, situate imme- 
diately over the dining-hall. From this 
point,—the chapel occupying the centre of the 
whole block,—wash-houses, laundries, drying- 


as a transept, and the roof| rooms, and baking departments are ranged. 


Separated by a covered passage-way from the 
other buildings, the fever and hospital wards are 


The | erected in the rear of the buildings. Hospital 


accommodation is afforded in four separate wards 
for thirty-two patients ineach. In constructing 
the new building, the Prestwich Board, according 
to the new legislative enactment, found it neces- 
sary to supply 1,200 cubic feet per inmate. 








FROM VICTORIA. 


Melbourne.—The foundation stone of St. Mary’s 
Roman Catholic Church, at Williamstown, was 
laid about twelve years ago by Dr. Wilson, then 
Bishop of Tasmania. The works were for a short 
period pushed forward, but when the walls of 
the western end were a few feet above groand 
they were discontinued, fand have ever since 
remained in that state. A few months back the 
Reman Catholics of that suburb determined to 
resume operations, and, the original plans not 
being forthcoming, called for competitive de- 

igns, incorporating the existing work for the 


trustees of the late Mr. Wm. Heap, of Halifax. aaeiietien The one furnished by Mr. T. A. 
odist 


Birkenhead. — A new Primitive Methodi 
chapel has been built in Grange-lane, on land 
purchased from Sir William Jackson, bart., and 
in a central and suitable situation. The new 
chapel has been opened. It is a brick and stone 
building, built by Mr. W. Dickinson, Seacombe, 
from designs by Mr. John Wild, of Oldham, the 
architect. It is situated at the corner of Grange- 
lane and Horatio-street, opening into which are 
large school-rooms. The chapel will provide 
seat-room for 600 persons, and is the fifth place 
of worship belonging to the body in the Birken- 
head circuit. The cost, including the land, will 
be about 3,0001. 

East End (Middlesex).—The memorial stone 
of a Wesleyan new chapel has been laid here, 
by Sir F. Lycett. Mr. J. Willey is the architect, 
under whose superintendence the chapel has 
already been erected, by Messrs. T. Niblett & 
Son, of Hornsey Rise, builders. The cost is 
about 1,0001., and the building will seat about 
250 persons: the school, which forms a transept 
to the chapel, will seat about eighty more. The 
building is in the Early English style. 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Prestwich.—The new workhouse and hospital 
situate at the Cleveland, Crumpsall, cover some 
three acres of land, with about seventeen sur- 
rounding. The buildings and ground are esti- 
mated to cost 40,0001., or, it should be stated, 
the guardians of the union have sought borrow- 
ing powers for that amount. Mr. T. Worthing- 
ton, Manchester, is the architect, and Messrs. R. 
Neild & Sons are the contractors. The building, 


which at present contains 128 inmates, bat is 


calculated to accommodate 312, is situate in the 
immediate vicinity of the Manchester workhouse 
at Crompsall, and was entered upon by the 


inmates in September last. Leaving the en- 











trance lodge, almost immediately in front, and 
occupying the centre of the block, and so 
arranged as to command ready access to any 

ion of the house or hospital, are the apart- 
ments of the master and the matron. On the 
right of the rooms occupied by the master are 
the male wards, and to the left of those occupied 
by the matron the wards set apart for the female 
inmates. The first room along each corridor is 
devoted toa store-room for clothing and material 
for clothing, that worn by the female inmates 
being made upon the premises. Adjacent to this, 
and well lighted, ventilated, and warmed, isalarge 
room termed “the day-room,” for old paupers. 
From this point, the corridor is intercepted, and 
the visitor enters upon a distinct ward,—that set 
aside for the imbecile inmates, of whom there 
are twenty-six at present. Un either side of the 
central building, from the master and matron’s 
apartments, are distinct day-rooms, baths, and 
yards and offices for male and female imbeciles. 
Immediately above the wards are the dormitories, 
and on the ground floor a similar rule is observed. 


and independent ward. A similar observance is 
visible in the separation of the able-bodied 








































Kelly, of Elizabeth-street, architect, was selected. 
The plan includes a nave 24 ft. wide, and side 
aisles, giving a total internal width of 49 ft. by 
100 ft. in length. A polygonal apse terminates 
the nave, while the “ Ladie Chapel” and tower 
terminate the north and south aisles respectively. 
The tower is surmounted by an octagonal spire 
rising to an elevation of 110 ft. Internally an 
arcade of six baysof moulded arches, resting on 
cylindrical shafts with carved caps and moulded 
bases divides the nave from the aisles. The 
clearstory is pierced with foliated windows, two 
to each bay. The height from the floor line to 
the ridge of the roof is 40 ft. The principal 
entrance is at the west end, and consists of a 


| projecting covered porch, having shafts, arch 


moulds, and dressings of freestone; similar 
porches, one at either side, give access to the 
aisles. A large wheel window set in a recessed 
bay, occupies the centre of the west gable, an 
ornamental cross surmounting the apex. The 
roofs will be open-timbered. The nave passages 
and porches will be laid with Maw’s encaustic 
tiles. The main building has been constructed 
of bluestone, with fine axed dressings of the 
same material, while the tracery of the windows 
throughout will be in Geelong freestone. When 
completed, the church will afford accommodation 
for about 800 sittings, and the expenditure will 
be under 6,0001. 

The new hall at the Criterion Hotel has been 
opened. It is nearly 69 ft. by 32 ft. in theclear, 
and 20 ft. from the line of the floor to the centre 
panel of the ceiling. The ornamentation of the 
hall is in the Greek style, the walls having 
panelled pilasters, with enriched caps and centre 
paters, surmounted by an enriched entabla- 
ture, the frieze containing the honeysuckle and 
the husk of the order in relief. On the west. 
side of the hall are six windows with enriched 
blockings and architraves, and the eastern wall 
has large mirrors to correspond. In the centre 
of the ceiling is a sunlight, 4 ft. in diameter, 
ornamented with Greek margins; and on either 
side are centres of flowers. In order to secure 
a thorough ventilation, the pilasters have flaes 
at the back, and the paterz are fitted with suit- 
able gas brackets in case they should ever be 
needed. The architect for the work was Mr. 
Peter Matthews, of Collins-street; and the 
contractor Mr. George Freeman. 

It is proposed to fill up the niche in the front 
of the Mechanics’ Institution with a full-size 
statue of Shakspeare, chiselled out of some very 
choice freestone from the quarries in the Barra- 
bool-hills. Mr. Brain, a Geelong sculptor, has 
undertaken the performance of the work, more 
for “the cause” than the profit. This artist 
is carving a group titled “ Faith ing on 
the Cross,” in monumental marble, for Mr. 
Le Sure. 


the committee of the school were progreasing in 
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i nising the school in| mission have decided to proceed with the erection | gives a good general idea of the solar pheno. 
peg npr oe Mer only been | of new Offices at the pt of Grenville and | mena as observed by his new method. y A ps 
opened on four nights, and there were twenty | Lewis Streets, opposite the new premises of the | the sua Mr. Lockyer can spectroscopically detect 
pupils present. The committee proposed that Gas Company. The building will be after &/ an ordinarily invisible hydrogen envelope which 
the course of education should be general, so as | design by Mr. Bagge, the committee's engineer, | 1s rendered evident by bright lines only as con. 
to {meet not only the special, but the general | and will consist of two stories, the estimated trasted with the nearly continuous spectrum 
wants of the trade they represented. Prepara- | cost being something like 2,500l.——The foun. | given by the white light of the double surface of 
tory classes were to be commenced. A class for | dation-stone of the new Town-hall, Ballarat, has the sun, so also there is an ordinarily unnoticed 
geometry had been already formed, and classes | been laid. The principal entrance to the muni- | envelope (of sodium vapour) round & common 
for mechanical, architectural, figure, and other cipal offices will be in the centre under the | candle flame which gives a bright line spectrum 
branches of drawing were about being formed, as tower, which will stand right out to the front, so | as contrasted with the continuous spectrum of 
was also a class for the making of models, &c. | that the stone, which has just been laid, will also | the flame itself. Mr. Lockyer also showed that 
The committee expressed to him their desire for be the foundation-stone of the tower. This | some of the phenomena he has seen when 
assistance from the Technological Commission, | tower is to carry the Alfred memorial bells, | watching a solar storm may be reproduced by 
to enable them to purchase figures, models, and ‘which have already arrived at Ballarat. They | disturbing a candle flame.——The Food Journal 
other necessary materials, and also stated their have been cast by Messrs. Mears & Stainbank, of |says:—“In ten years a fishing village may 
opinion that nothing would be more likely to ad- | Whitechapel, as already noted in the Builder. | spring up into a town—a quiet bay become a 
vance industrial education than the delivery of The bells are valued at 1,1801. The present | fashionable watering-place. The increase ma 
lectures. On the motion of the chairman, the contract for the erection of the tower has been | not be the natural growth by excess of births 
commission granted 51. to the school. — taken by Mr. William Cowland for 16,7671. over pe oN ic to other [—s acting 
Rolfe then reported that he had visited the school | spasmodically and unforeseen. © further 
of design at the Trades’ Hall. —— — 102 | ——e. we get mang Mg ~_ less reliance 

upils present. 101. was granted as a donation | : can we place on the figures denoting the esti. 
i tthe emery to enable them to purchase ma- | x 00 hs Re cerbed, mated population, that is, the population at the 
terials. pe | preceding census, with the addition for each 

Melbourne derives a considerable part of its On Art Training. ByJoun G.Crace. London: year that has since elapsed of the annual 
water-supply from a reservoir in the neighbour- | John Bumpus, Oxford-street. | increase, as ascertained from an average of the 
hood, named Yan Yean. A quick-sighted pbhysi- | [xprr this title Mr. Crace has published the preceding decade of years. It may be Utopian 
cian, who has brought the subject before the address delivered by him at a meeting of Art | to hope for a more frequent enumeration of the 
Medical Society of Victoria, has discovered that | Workmen,February 15th, to which we referred at people ; but Prussia, with her triennial census, 
the whole drainage of a township, after creeping | the time. He begins with an art-workman as a | and France, with her quinquennial returns, 
through a foul swamp, flows by three outlets jad, and shows what should and may be done for | should stimulate our exertions in this direction.” 
into the main feeder of the reservoir. | him by his parents, and what he should, and, if Why should there not be an annual enumera- 

The Jewish fraternity of Melbourne are about to | he please, may, do himself. We would willingly | tion of simply the numbers and ages of the 
erect almshouses for their poor,and have accepted | reprint half the excellent matter of which it con- | population ?— “ American | Society of Civil 
a design for the erection of the same. Compe- | sists, but think it better to recommend the pur- | Engineers : Transactions.” No. XIV. March 16, 
titive designs were invited from the various | chase of the tract itself. We content ourselves 1870. A paper on American Interoceanic Ship 
architects, and about a dozen designs were sent _ with quoting a little story that Mr. Crace tells to | Canals, by Col. J. W. Adams, member of a com- 
in, when one with the motto “Charity” was | show what may be done where there is a will. | mittee on this subject, occupies the pages of the 
accepted, the author being Mr. Geo. R. Johnson, | He is speaking of the advantages obtainable by | number under notice. Col, Adams advocates the 
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of 46, Elizabeth-street. The design selected is ¢ 
in the Lombardic style of architecture. The} 


ravelling, and says,— 


** And I think it quite possible for a young man who is , 


buildings will form two sides of a quadrangle, careful to be able to doit. I knew a young fellow many | 
fronting the St. Kilda-road and Union-street, | years ago now, who scraped together the sum of 30/.,) Darien route he considers to be scarcely prac- 


with a synagogue on the angle. 
estimated to cost 5,000]. It is intended to build | 
only a portion at present, and fence in the land, | 
which will cost about 1,0001. 


The whole ig | being determined to travel in Italy and see all the won- 


Oe es a eee ee | thorough cut, a ship tunnel miles in length. The 


Of course he was obliged to use very strict economy. 
He took conveyances now and then in the dull parts of | 


| the countries, but he mostly walked, and chose his routes 
| through beautiful scenery as much as possible. Well, he 


Beechworth.—The Post and Telegraph Office | went all over Italy, he saw Milan, Venice, Florence, Rome, 
at Beechworth, situate at the cornc. of Camp and | Naples, Pompeii; be was three months absent. He made 
Ford streets, is erected in the modern Italian | careful sketches of much that he saw; and, though he | 


style of architecture, of brick, stuccoed, and on }, 


returned to England with only a few shillings in his posket, | 


e had riches in store, being wonderfully enlightened an 


granite foundations. It contains on the ground | ingewves by his knowledge of art. | 


floor, post-office, telegraph office, savings-bank, | 
and money-order offices, postmaster’s private 


| self to draw, and, by practice, 
“ applied himself very diligently to work; he got on; he 
office, battery-room, store, kitchen, and onut- copied manuscript writing and illumination ; he did artist 


his young man was a writer x 4 — ; a Seens = 
e drew beautifully; he) 


offices. The receiving and delivery windows are work, especially in {Medieval style, He, in time, earned 


under an arcade 38 ft. in length fronting Camp- 


his five or six hundred a year, and sy 
comfort and respectability. Poor fe: 


“ne his family in 
low—he died last 


street. The clock tower, constructed of granite, year, loved and respected by a large number of friends, 
has a three-faced dial. The roofing is of Bangor among whom I truly class myself, His name was James 


slate. The upper floor contains quarters for 


est. 
I think it is not useless to mention this little episode to 


postmaster consisting of six rooms, passage, and you; for many a man, by abstaining from drink and by 


terrace over the arcade. The whole is being careful econom 
erected in connexion with the Public Works J¢#™ todraw.” 


Department by Mr. Nation, whose contract 
amounts to 3,687/. 10s., and was to be open to 
the public by the beginning of the new year. | 
The Illustrated Australian News contains good | 


engravings of this and three other new edifices TIS very useful contribution to the great canse 
f sanitary reform has been re-issued in a revised 


on one of its recent pages. o 


Notes on Sanitary Reform. By a Sanitarian. 


y, may save up 30/., and every man can 


? 





London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. Bristol : 
Kerslake & Co. 4670. 


Castlemaine.—The Castlemaine Hospital, in form, with the name of the author, Mr. 8. Sneade 
the Italian style of architecture, erected from Brown, of Bristol. It has been well circulated, 
designs by Mr. J. A. B. Koch, and built by Mr. | specially in Bristol. There is a discreditable 
Borland at a cost of 2,5001., has been opened for freemasonry existing in some towns to suppress 
public use. It is constructed of brick, on sand- | #!! .efforts to throw light upon the real state of 


Tehuantepic route in preference to any other of 
the twenty-six various routes for a canal across 
the narrow neck of Central America. The 


ticable, and if so at all, it would require, for a 


Tehuantepic route, however, would require 
locks; but Col. Adams states that as the tide on 
the Pacific side rises 18 ft. to 20 ft., while there 
is no such tide in the Gulf of Mexico, locks are 
unavoidable on any route. The society, having 
heard the paper, passed a resolution in favour 
of the Tehuantepic route as best suited for 
United States purposes as regards its northern 


| position, and expressing an opinion that a 
survey of it should be made before the citizens 


should be committed to any other route —— 
“Trade-unions and the Cost of Labour: Speech 
delivered by Thomas Brassey, jan., M.P., in the 
House of Commons, 7th July, 1869.” London: 
Longmans, Green, & Co., 1870. The vast and 
varied experience of Mr. Brassey, sen., gives 
great force to anything based, as much of his 
son’s speech was, upon that experience. Mr. 


| Brassey, in reprinting his speech, has given 


additional statistical details, and inserted a 


few new observations on the danger to the 
| working classes of the restrictions imposed on 


the free supply of labour by the dictation 
of ill-informed oegitators. In this speech 
Mr. Brassey urges the injustice of condemn- 
ing British labour as more costly in its 
results, simply because the daily rates of pay 
are higher in Englaud than on the Con- 
tinent ; but he “ condemns the errors into which 


stone foundations, with granite plinth, and is things, and it is against this evil spirit that the 
approached by a double flight of granite steps. Shilling pamphlet under notice has been chiefly 
It stands on a piece of land granted by the ‘irected. It is well adapted to strengthen the 


Government, and will ultimately form the centre bands of sanitary reformers in such cases, and | 


block when the entire structure is completed. | 5° do good. 


On the ground floor is an entrance-hall, 9 ft. wide, 
extending from front to back, having on its 
right board-room, patients’ waiting-room, con- | 
sulting-room, and dispensary; and on its left, | 
casualty-ward, with bath-room, lavatory, nurse- 
room, closet, and scullery. From the main hall 
@ staircase leads to the upper wards. The base- 
ment, which consists of spacious dining-room 
and sleeping apartments for the eervants, is 
reached by a separate staircase leading from the 
dispensary. All the apartments are well lighted 
and ventilated. The piece of landaround the build- 
ing affords space for recreation grounds, which 
are neatly laid ont and ornamented with shrubs. 
The situation is pleasant, being at the north end 
of the town, facing the railway, the back garden 
having & frontage to Barker’s Creek. The new 
rtion has accommodation for fifty patients, and 
as all the latest improvements connected with 
hospitals. 
Ballarat.—The Ballarat Water Supply Com- 


VARIORUM. 


issue of this Directory shows that it is useful, 
and destined to live. To London and other 
merchants, traders, and to all interested in 
India and the colonies, it is indispensable, 
although, no doubt, there is much still to do in 
rendering it complete as adirectory. The present 
issue is said to contain much additional informa- 
tion. “The Bicycle : its Use and Action. By 
Charles Spencer. Warne & Co.” The instrue- 
tions given, and illustrated, in this little volume 
are, we dare say, correct, since they are given by 
@ manufacturer of the article, who advertises 
his goods at the end——Mr. J. N. Lockyer, 
in his third lecture on the “Sun,” de- 
livered at the Royal Institution on Satur- 
day last, showed (according to Nature) an 








interesting experiment with a candle, which 





our operatives are being betrayed by the ill 
advice of leaders who have no just claim to the 
influence which they unhappily pozsess.”—— 
“ Report to the Finance and Improvement Com- 


mittee of the City Commissioners of Sewers, 


upon Street Tramways. By William Haywood, 


| Engineer and Surveyor to the Commission.” 
“ Street’s Indian and Colonial Mercantile | 
Directory for 1870. Street, Cornhill.”—The re. | 


This report shows that the total length of street 
in the City at present proposed to be occapied 
is 3,268 yards, or about a mile and three quar- 


ters. The total length projected in the whole 


metropolis is 134 miles. Mr. Haywood’s con- 
clusions are that,— 


** While there are undoubted advantages in street tram- 
ways, yet there are many disadvantages attending them, but 
there can be no doubt that they will afford much comfort 
and convenience to a vast number of people : on the other 
band, in streets of great traffic, it will no longer be pos- 
sible to maintain the pavements in a similar condition to 
that in which they now are; and therefore that the com- 
fort of those who ride in or drive vehicles of another 
description will be more or less sacrificed to the comfort 
of those who ride on the tramways,” 


Mr. Haywood also remarks that,— 


“Special consideration will be needed as to how far 
companies should be allowed to establish what msy, in 4 
degree, be considered a 1 rtion of the high- 
advantages to be 





poly of 
way; and it becomes a question, if 
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derived from the tramways are clear and undeniable, 
whether it should not be the duty of the Highway Boards 
throughout the country to form and maintain them out of 
the rates; and this is a fundamental question which lies 
at the threshold of the whole iaqoiry.” 

——“ Report of the Health of Liverpool during 
the year 1869. By W. 8. Trench, M.D., Medical 
Officer of Health for the Borough.” (Liverpool 
Printing Company.) From this report it ap- 
pears that in 1869 the death-rate of the borough 
was equal to 28'9 per 1,000, or 3 per 1,000 less 
than the average rate which has prevailed for 
the past ten years. The death-rate of the parish 
was equal to 31:6, and of the out-townships 258 
per1,000. The highest rate was found, as might be 
expected, in Vauxhall Ward, where it was 38:8 per 
1,000. Withreferencetothecomparative mortality 
in the large towns of the kingdom, Liverpool 
stands fourth, being less unhealthy than Glasgow, 
Edinburgh, and Manchester. The population 
per acre is higher in Liverpool than any other 
town in the kingdom, being 97°7 per acre. In 
Manchester the average is 91, in Glasgow 79, 
while in London it.is 40°7, and in Birmingham, 
46. The average age at death thronughont the 
borough is 23 years. The deaths of infants 
below the fifth year of their age amounted to 
7,319, or about 496 per cent. of the entire 
number of deaths, and were equal to 10°5 per 
cent. of the entire number of children under 
that age. Infant mortality is highest in 
Scotland and Vauxhall Wards. The. number 
of deaths from typhus and intermittent fever 
was 783, which is considerably below the 
average for the preceding ten years, the 
figures for which are given at 1,050. Dr. Trench 
says of scarlatina that it assumed daring the 
last six months of 1869, within the borough 
of Liverpool, the gravity of an epidemic. It 
accounted for 1,042 deaths out of 14,744, and 
was at the rate of 2 per 1,000. It constituted 
7 per cent. of the whole deaths, and was most 
fatal in the third and fourth quarters of the 
year. Of the Workshops’ Regulation Act the 
medical officer is constrained by further experi- 
ence to express his opinion that, “ however 
beneficent in intention, it is not only imprac- 
ticable in its machinery, but inequitable in its 
effects.” 





Miscellanen, 
Society for the Encouragement of the 
Fine Arts.—On Tuesday last there was an exhi- 
bition of a collection of drawings and paintings by 
Birkett Foster, Richardson, Mole, Henry Tidey, 
Girardot, Shalders, and other artists, — Mr. 
Richard Redgrave, R.A., inthe chair. Mr. Henry 
Tidey read a paper on “ Beauty and the Beauti- 
fal.” He insisted that the sourca of all beauty 
(which he defined to be realism idealised) was 
not something apart from, but existed only in, 
our minds, He next adverted to the different 
national types of beauty—to the melancholy 
ideal, at one time, of Italian art—the emaciated 
saint ; to the glorious colouring of Rubens, which 
was but a reflex of hisown times; and to English 
landscape painting and portraiture, which ac- 
corded with our scenery and mode of life; and 
he concluded an admirable lecture with some 
feeling allusions to the disappointed hopes of the 
artist in his search after beauty, to the short- 
ness of the moments of inspiration accorded to 
him, and to the impossibility of ever attaining to 
= ideal perfection which was the aim of his 
ife, 


Discovery of a Roman Amphitheatre in 
Paris.—Modern Paris covers the ground of old 
Lutetia, the capital of Trausalpine Gaul, and it 
18 surprising that so many centuries should have 
passed before this relic of the olden time has 
been brought to light. This Gallo-Roman amphi- 
theatre, in which public games were held as late 
as the period of the Merovingian kings, occupies 
the eastern side of the Mons Lucotitius, now 
the Montagne Ste.-Genevidve. It had become 
gradually hidden under a thick deposit of rub- 
bish from 7 to 8 matres deep. About one-half of 
its vast oval, according to Galignani, is now un- 
covered, in the Rue Monge, on the site where, 
not many years ago, stood a convent of English 
nuns. The rows of stone seats on this side are 
nearly all destroyed, but the main walls, built of 
stone and Roman cement, without any admix- 
ture of brick, are still in good preservation. Two 
of the recesses in which the wild beasts used to 
be kept are still visible. The style of building 
denotes a later period than that of the Palais des 
Thermes. Several medals and fragments of a 
rich turquoise and lapis-lazuli necklace with gold 
clasps have been found. 








The Influence of the Suez Canal on 
Ocean Navigation.—At a recent meeting of 
the Institution of Naval Architects, Mr. J. 
D’Aguilar Samuda, M.P., read a paper upon 
“ The Inflaence of the Suez Canal upon Ocean 
Navigation.” He said that the canal would 
make the following savings in distance in the 
voyage to England:—From Bombay, 5,570 
miles; Ceylon, 3,840; from Hong Kong and 
Singapore, 3,520 ; and from Melbourne, 91 miles. 
This represents a saving of about half the dis- 
tance between England and Bombay, about one- 
third the distance between England and China, 
and practically none between England and 
Australia. Manifestly, then, the canal will 
greatly benefit carriers. The opening of the 
canal had caused a great falling off in the con- 
struction of sailing ships, and it tended to the | 
farther substitution of steam for sails in carrying | 
on our traffic with the East. Without doubt, 
nearly all the traffic between here and Bombay 
will be lost in sailing-ships ; but as the lives of 
sailing-ships were not of long duration, he 
thought the present panic among owners of such 
ships was not fully jastified. He thought that 





there would shortly be a great substitution of 
steel for iron in hulls of ships, and a general 
adoption of the principles of expansion in 
| engines. A report presented by M. de Lesseps to 
| the meeting of Suez Canal shareholders at Paris, 
| we may here add, states that the total number of 
| vessela that passed through the canal from the 
| day of its opening to the 15th of March was 209, 
| representing 146,631 tons; and of these 56,052 
| tons were English vessels, 34,390 French, 17,666 
| Egyptian, 14,625 Austrian, 7,386 Italian, 4,178 
Russian, 4,000 Norwegian, 3,200 Datch, 880 
German, 528 Spanish, 3,015 Prussian, 869 Por- 
tuguese, and 342 Turkish. Of the 209 vessels 
200 were steamers, the others were sailing vessels. 
With respect to England, the report says, “‘ Eng- 
land has from the first day been able to utilise the 


Raising the Euston Station Roof.—Five 
bays, or 100 ft. in length, that is the distance 
included between six columns, and 145 ft. in 
width—the whole width of the station — are 
raised at once in the following manner, accord- 
ing to the North Londoner :—The columns are 
first detached from the ground, and a platform 
of wood, 3 ft. or 4 ft. square and as many inches 
thick, is placed on each side of them, and cut 
and wedged up so as to overcome all inequalities, 
and present a perfectly smooth upper surface. 
On each platform so prepared is placed a screw- 
jack—a strong iron frame on a very wide base— 
containing an immensely powerfal steel screw, 
3 ft. 2 in. long, worked upwards by means of 
levers, which enter horizontal holes in the head. 
This head has a pivot at the top, on which turns 
@ cast-iron socket, 9 in. or 10 in. square, made 
to receive the ends of massive timbers that go 
to the whole height of the column into similar 
iron sockets in the underside of a sort of iron 
box made to bolt like a mould round both the cap 
of the column and the bottoms of the two iron 
girders carried by it. In some cases the timbers, 
which are two separate pieces bolted together, 
do not enter sockets at the top, bat are cut to 
fit outside the iron girders, and screwed together ; 
and .as the soft wood yields readily to any in- 
equality in the iron, a firmer and more vice-like 
hold is obtained by this than by the former 
method. In addition to this, strong beams are 
screwed together and arranged according to 
scientific principles, so as to make the part 
that is to be moved one solid mass, and to 
prevent the slightest possibility of its tilting over 
in any direction; and so skilfally has the dispo- 
sition of these numerous supports and ties, 
been managed, that there is not the slightest 
obstruction to the traffic. Everything is stowed 
away up in the air amongst the iron rods of the 
roof, except a few scaffolding poles, that get 
into nobody’s way if nobody gets into theirs. 
The segment to be moved is severed from the 





canallargely. You have seen what an imposing 
commercial fleet she has sent toit, and that fleet 
augments every day. Building yards work 
literally night and day in the United Kingdom 
in transforming or building vessels. We could 
cite to you a single company which, in its cal- 
| culations, has put down an annual payment of 





| 100,0001. for the canal.” 

Sunday Water Supply.—The want of a 
supply of water on Sundays, in the metropolis, 
has long been a grievance, as old readers of the 


Builder must well know, from our frequent en- 
deavours to obtain a remedy for that grievance, | 
which, however, still exists, though not to such | 
We are glad to notice | 
| that leave has been given to Mr. Stapleton to! 
‘bring a Bill before the Legislature requiring | 


'an extent az formerly. 


‘the metropolitan water companies to supply 
| water for domestic purposes on Sundays. The 
| West Middlesex Water Company has already 
begun to give a Sanday supply; the Chelsea 
Company has promised to give a half supply ; 
the Grand Junction Company supplies a con- 
siderable quantity of water; and the New River 
Company supplies 57,000 houses on Sunday. 
The East London Company has always been 
ready to furnish a Sanday supply when needed 
in times of epidemic, upon which Mr. Stapleton 
very properly remarks :—“ By giving a Sunday 
| supply in times of epidemic, the company ad- 


rest, the boarding and slates of the roof taken 
up, and the glass of the sky-light taken out at 
the joint, and all is ready for the great operation 
of lifting to begin. 

The Rotundity of the Earth.—A stupid 
attempt has been made for some years past to 
induce t*e belief that the earth isa flat surface, 
and a Mr. Hampden, who seems to have been 
persuaded that it is so, has rashly risked 5001. 








| approved telescope. 
|in gix miles to the extent of about 5 ft. was 


| proved. As was also to be suspected, an attempt 


on the issue of an experiment on the Bedford 
Level in order to test the truth of the assertion. 
His offer was taken up by Mr. A. R. Wallace, 
and arrangements satisfactory to Mr. Hampden 
having been made, the experiment was tried by 
means of three discs, rising 12 ft. above the 
level of the surface of a piece of water large 
enough to show the curvature, if there were 
any. The referee has just decided agaiast Mr. 
Hampden, the central disc, as every one with a 
grain of sense supposed it would, rising consider- 
ably above the line formed by the two outer discs, 
as seen from one end through a selected and 
The curvature to and fro 


is being made to shuffle out of the bet, now that 
it has been decided. 


Civil Service Estimates.—The Civil Service 
Estimates have been issued. The total is 


ee 


ae ee a a a nes 


* 
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Speen em 


eae 


‘mitted its necessity ; and by withdrawing it at 16.416,2651., against 16,316,388/. last year, 
the end of one outbreak of epidemic disease they showing a net increase of 99,8771. On public 
| had laid the foundation of another.” The South-| works and buildings there is a net decrease of 
'wark and Vauxhall Company supply on Sanday 70,1731. ; on salaries and expenses a net decrease 
'the whole of their metropolitan but not their of 30,6711.; on Jaw and justice a net increase of 
‘suburban district ; and the Lambeth Company 138.5921. The department of education, science, 
| has followed the course of the New River and | and art shows a net increase of 88,9161. Under 
'Grand Junction Companies; while the Kent thig head the cost of public education is shown 
| Company, which supplies Greenwich and Wool- to be 914,7211., against 840,711. last year. 


wich, “ made the objection that a great part of | 
their district was mas in the metropolis.” | Guildhall, London.—At the last Court of 
ss ; Common Council an offer from some of the prin- 
Institution of Surveyors.— At the ordinary ‘cipal inhabitants of the ward of Farringdon 
general meeting held on Monday, April 4th, ord Without, to put a stained glass window in the 
discussion on the paper by Mr. J. Mathews, | Guildhall, in commemoration of the great im- 
entitled “ A Plea for Culture in the Profession of | provements which have recently been carried 
a Surveyor,” then ensued ; and a vote of thanks | 44+ in that ward by the corporation, at an ex- 
was accorded to Mr. Mathews. The next meet- pense of 3,500,0007., was accepted by the court, 
ing will be held on Monday evening, April 25th, | 544 it was referred to the City Lands Com. 
when a paper will be read by Mr. E. Ryde, in| ittee to give the necessary directions. 


continuation of his paper of last session, entitled 

“ Parochial Assessments.” Answers to the Interesting Discovery at Wewcastle.— 
Questions on Agricultural Customs are needed The workmen engaged in the excavations near 
for the following counties, and the council | the Black Gate, Newcastle, have discovered a 
appeal to members and their friends to supply | curious subterranean passage, at a depth of 
the information necessary to complete the re-| about 12 ft. from the surface. The passage ex- 
turns, viz.;—Westmoreland, Lancaster, North- tends underneath the ancient gateway, aud is, 
ampton, Leicester, Berks, Essex, Kent, Dorset, like the basement of that ancient bailding, in an 

excellent state of preservation. 








Rutland, and Worcester. 
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Rome.—A correspondent writes,—The British 
Archwological Society of Rome continues its 
work steadily, and visitors to Rome now hear a 
great deal more about the antiquities than they 
ever did before. The society has stirred up 
others to emulation with them, and has given 
great activity to the study of the antiquities of 
Rome. The weekly lectures are always well 
attended, and give a good deal of useful and 
interesting information, not easily obtained else- 
where. Mr. Shakspere Wood, the secretary, 18 
indefatigable in giving lectures on the spot, 
sometimes three times over. But there are 
always two sides of every question, and I hear 
that the society consists almost entirely of the 
strangers who flock to Rome, and that the older 
residents in Rome generally hold aloof from it ; 
that even the members of the committee, who 
are the managing body, are sometimes strangers, 
who hardly know the names of the places they 
go to see. I hear little of Mr. Parker’s excava- 
tions this season, and I am told that this arises 


from his finding difficulties put in his way by | 


the Government authorities at the instigation 
of the local antiquaries,—that they have not re- 
newed his permissions which they had given 


The New Public Buildings.—In the House 
of Lords last week Lord Redesdale said that he 
had looked at the designs of the new public 
buildings, but he was disappointed to find that 
there was no block plan to show the disposal of 
the buildings when erected. He wished to know 
whether there was any objection to the prepara- 
tion of such a plan; also whether a connexion 
could be made between the new buildings and 
the Privy Council offices. He drew attention to 
the fact that a house in Spring-gardens was 
lately taken possession of by a banking company, 
and that a large palatial building was about to 

















been purchased some time ago at a low figure, 
and by means of its clearance a fine entrance 
into the mall might have been secured. Earl 
Granville said, in reply, that he would make in- 
quiries into the matter. 


fhe Boutet Bridge.—<Acocording to the 
Moniteur, the model of a single span, of 80 
métres, is now nearly completed. Thetwo abut- 
' ments, formed of blocks of granite, the tress and 
| platform are set up for a length of 80 médtres 
| (the ground where the model is provisionally 





i i i law in Rome f ‘installed, at the “Depét des Marbres,” not 
ee ee ee nie. | allowing of the whole length of 100 motres 


one to dig more than 6 ft. deep without permis- | being extended). The tress was tried on different 


sion from the government, and any labourer 
found doing so is liable to be sent to prison at | 


once by the police without any form of trial. | deflection, 
Mr. Parker has, however, continued to go on ex- | 
ploring the remains of the old Mamertine prison, | 


and has found three doorways under the level | 


of the ground in the cellars, and therefore at a 
great depth below the surface. All the walls 


occasions, and resisted, without the slightest 
a strain double that of the trial 
weight required by the rules of “ The Ponte et 
Chaussées ;” lastly, the “ longrines,” or . 
are ready to be mounted. The model is intended 
to prove the efficacy of the Boutet system for 


|the construction of a great bridge over the 


and doorways are made of the large square or , Channel. 


oblong blocks of tufa, the same as the walls of 
Servius Tullius. 


Worcester Cathedral Clock and Bells.— 
The Rev. R. Catley, minor canon of Worcester, 


| & Benedictine Monastery in Wales for 


| Father Ignatius.—The foundation-stone of a 


| new monastery has been laid by Father Ignatius 
‘and his monks among the Black Mountains in 


| Monmouthshire, in the Valley of Ewyas, near 


be erected on its site. This house might have | .rpj 


_ has been read by Mr. Bailey Denton to the mem- | 


writes to the local papers saying that the bells : . 
are already wither 9 by a aia judges to| Lianthony. A spectator thus describes the site : 
be of surpassing excellence, and that the clock | |“ We were hey ey _—_ ue Cope 

: opaag |} : o with a fuil view 
a been for some time ready for erection, of the magnificent valley of Ewyas to the south, avd the 
and as the internal restoration of the tower | grand towering Black Mountains on either side. On the 
rapidly approaches completion, it will soon be | — a bold a a —_ —e 

as sate : | out alone, separating two most lovely valleys, w swe; 

placed in ite proper position. He gives the gest it to the right and left, All rf oe pn Prong beast 
following estimate of the total cost :— | ful, and still. A narrow ravine, verdant with ferns and 
Bells, oak frame, and all necessary | bushes, through which rushed a mountain stream, formed 


fittings complete ........c...ccc.-.eess» 67’ the south-eastern limit of the site marked out for the new 
im og yaaitcelsie bait HT So | Sibep, ne evel oe. ths Senudasion of the. sows einieter 
Timber trussing, floors, &c., about... 1,200 0 0 | was already nearly finished, The foundation-stone was 
Architect's commisaion, about........ ‘ 70 0 0 | ready for the ceremony, being placed at the base of the 
Gasfittings .........0 Menecininniniiiiaieten 12 0 0 first buttress of the west cloister.” 

Chiming apparatus .........00scssereees 20 0 0 

Wire for tower windows, about ...... 35 0 0 “ Scholars’ International Exhibition.”— 


insidentehonpennte, including taking |The Kensington News says,—A further novelty 
lown old bells, printing, adver- lin im th f introducti in Kensi 
ee 200 0 O jis in the course in uction im Aecnsing- 


— | ton, at the Allen-street Schools, in the form 








£4,714 0 © of a Scholars’ Industrial Exhibition. The ex- 

; >» | hibition will comprise varions specime: f 

Amount alread nT 806 _—.. 1 age ne 
Sontag a eet bate Se nate ornamental and decorative art, results of ap- 
OF ssssserseees #8 0 0 plied science and skill in handicraft, with a large 





An appeal is made for farther contributions, to | admixture of the more humble specimens of the 
be sent to any of the Worcester banks. _arts practised in domestic life by the girls and 
young women connected with this institution, 


Sewage Farming.—A paper on this subject Mr. 8. H. Trotman is the manager. 


bers of the Farmers’ Club, and appears at‘some| @w Synagogues.—The new Central Syna- 
ge ee | gogue, in Great Portland-street, which we illus- 


length in their Journal. The title of the 
was, “On Sewage Farming, and the Pa ger trated on page 887 of our volume for 1869, has 


Sewer Authorities in relation to Lands to which | 20W been consecrated by the Chief Rabbi. The 
Sewage is applied.” There was a very fall | °Pening of the new Synagogue for Rochester 
attendance. Mr. Denton, in the outset of his | and Chatham, built and endowed by Mr. Simon 
paper, said that his object was not so much to Magnus,a merchant of Chatham, is postponed 
pronounce opinions of his own as to elicit the imdefinitely, as Mr. Magnus insists on having at 
views of others; and, considering the highly | the consecration, and taking part in it, Professor 
practical character of his fellow-members of the | Marks, who belongs to the “ reformed” party 
club, he would avoid dwelling on those general 2™0ongst the Jewish community, and to this the 
agricultural laws which rule in sewage as in Chief Rabbi and others object. 


ordinary farming, and address himself at once correspon sugges 
to the particular objects of his paper, which, peng i Re i ‘eosin. ed 
as & new branch of farming, demanded special eagilewer ee pe amen iene 
treatment. An interesting discussion followed | 7 wg, vg wg 
the reading of the paper, in which a variety of | ‘Ze, *ntire length of the Custom House Quay, 
opinions were expressed, and of sufficient width to give an addition of 
four times the space of the existing market, 
The Late Mr. George Leather, C.E.—The | With which it is prox pag pea 
remains of this gentleman have been interred in | TiVer-side, so a8 in no way to obstruct the navi- 
the Burmantofts Cemetery, Leeds. In early life gation. The structure to be of a suitably 
Mr. Leather enjoyed considerable reputation as ornamental character. 
an engineer. He was concerned in the im prove- 
ments of the Aire and Calder navigation, by 
which it was made available for sea-going ves- 
sels to Leeds and Wakefield, and also in the like 











TENDERS. 


For the erection of a villa resi 


improvements of the River Dun navigation to| Hornsey, for Mr. W. R. P. , 


idence, 
erry. Mr. Alfred W. N 








For making 17,400 superficial yards of 
Stoke Park, ‘bear Bristol, Mr. Henry Masters, a8 























Adams & Kirby  ciscoscssssessseseree £2,800 
Pilditch & Sons 2'207 18 : 
Price 1,902 2 6 
OSLER CE OETA SRE TE 1,898 13 0 
Storkey 1,824 0 0 
Muillett*... 1,735 0 © 
Merewether & Sons.......... TES J 0 
Davis 1,541 3 0 
Baker (accepted) 1,521 0 6 
BEE WOEE™ «co corcascsapoanosntescescasncces 50410 8 





For enlarging and restoring Starston Church, N 
exclusive of the old materials, Mr. KM.’ Pig? 
itect :— . 
Grimwood (accepted) ......s.s000000 £725 0 0 





For alterations and additions to The Grove, Yoxford, 





Mr, 8. M. Phipson, architect :—~ 
Mountain & Cottom...........0000.... £1,339 0 9 
Grimwood 1,246 11 0 
Smyth & Sons (accepted)......... 89917 6 





For -rebuildi iy — of Writtle Mills, Chelmsford, for 




















aor pened Ww. & each & Sons. Mr, Elkington, archi. 

- Little £2,489 0 0 
oper ... 2,368 0 

Wells ese 62,293 | 0 
Gardner 2,168 0 0 
Brown 2,060 0 0 

I. tees tacnincaieamnaitontalitnde 1,969 0 0 

Sudbury (accepted)........c.sce00 1,940 12 0 





For detached villa residence at Turnham Green, for 
Mr, W. H. Thomas, Mr, C. Sewell, architect, Quan- 
tities = i 









































f £1,880 0 0 
Wilson 1,826 10 0 
West b « 1826 0 0 
WIE sss stnssicaskstsceaaiatgotactins 1,787 0 0 
Flaxman , 1,755 0 0 
Adamson & SOD  .,..cscescensenceseee 1,737 0 0 
Wi 1,699 10 0 
Fisher 1,684 10 0 
SING |. .nccntnreveniasristanoninesnnses 1,665 0 0 
eee aa 1,617 0 0 
Heaver & Coates ..,.00..cssessssseses 1,597 0 0 
Whittick _. te 2 
For rebuilding the Old White Horse Tavern, Brixton, 
Surrey, for Mr. H. J. Reeve, Mr. C, Sewell, architect, 
Quantities provided :— 
Bco £2,837 0 0 
Hoare & Posselthwaite ............ 2,630 0 0 
Staines & Son we 2,308 0 0 
Cooper ee 2,350 0 0 
Smith ...... 2,339 0 0 
Heaver & Coates ...ccessccsvsseseeees 2,297 0 0 
BOrry BrOGs ~ covecsesicsscessevensecseve 2,247 0 0 
Jackson (accepted) ........ snasnneies 2,°80 0 0 
Rowe & Verran 2,037 0 0 





For the erection of the West London District Schools, 
at Ashford, Middlesex, Mr, H. H. Collins, architect. 
Quantities supplied by Messrs, Batstone & Hunt and 


. Gritten :— 
Merritt & Ashby  ..scesccecseeesee. £57,965 











Brass as 65,990 
Newman & Mann .......05...s00e08 54,728 
Crockett 52,300 
Jackson & Shaw ..........0cccseeeses 52,300 
Tongue 52,260 
Nutt & Co. 62,000 














Howard 
Ebbs & Sons 











Sheffield. The various brid ges which have been Burder, architect. Quantities not eee 
lover ‘the Aire in Eieln wiietin Timewell euscoreeresasneneanstenppenbiasay “aoe 4 2 
forty years were also designed and executed Dove........ aw aE ts iiinadionbasig 1,804 0 0 
Me. Leather, either solely or in conjunction wi a & Bom......000 melosneinies oe we 1,867 0 0 
son, 0! DB  ccsesccernncashisaveansegnrennten 1,860 0 0 
Carter & Sons (accepted) ,........ 1,840 0 0 











Scocooesoscocescoescosoesooesoosse 
SeEoescssoossoeosoeoocoeosoeo coos 


sovssbeiesentonskohiniote 48,566 
Hill, Keddell, & Waldram ...... 48,500 
Kilby 48,435 
Marwick & Thurgood ........0.0 47,479 
Kirk 46,994 
Harris 500 
ee, LITE 44,670 
EET SNe: cisulitceimmcammiaiidad on 43,600 
Ball & Sons (accepted) ......... 43,590 





For the erection of seventeen houses, Birkland-avenue, 
Peel-street, Nottingham, for Mr. George Abbott, Mr. 
J. Collyer, architect. Quantities supplied :— 

urtis (accepted) £3,636 0 0 








For extension to egg Oy gr ee Nottingham, 
for Mr. John Farmer, . J, Collyer, architect, Qaan- 














tities supplied :— 
Vie £720 0 0 
Bell & Son 698 0 0 
Shepperson 672 0 0 
Curtis 670 0 0 
deiley (accepted) 663 0 0 








For the ereetion of a teacher's residence, attached to 
Oakley National School, Bishop's Stortford. Mr. Alfred 


W.N, Burder, a iti t lied :— 
urder, architect ecmmammemet marae 


Buildings, 
Gl k 10 0 er Se. 
Brown (accepted)... 20510 0 ., 910 0 








For two pairs of villa residences im 




















H lane. Mr. J “We Revd, ox architect 
— J. W. — 
ioten tiene em 0.8 
eeteeeeetee eenreee 3767 0 0 
— 6,760 : : 
Winship Seas 0 0 
Bale .. 6,545 0 0 
Carter & S008 siscscccrsseerseeeeeees 5,287 0 © 
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For the erection of a house at Wetheral, Cumberland, 








for Mr. John Scott, Messrs, Henry Jarvis & Son, archi- 
te: — 
eee Milburn £3,168 9 0 
Court 37135 10 
Armstrong 3, 





059 0 
Black COO E OED Sees eeeweseneseneseeeeetees 2,835 0 
Nelson & Cockburn ........:......« 2,818 0 


0 

0 

0 

@ 
For a Working Men's Industrial, and General | 
Exhibition building, all, Yor 
architect. Quantities supplied by Mr. G. W. Ranwell :— | 





Allowance fortaking | 
back old Materials. 
Marshall ,........£3,750 0 0 uw. £0 0 0 
Fewster............ 2,738 00 ww. 500 0 0 
Skinner............ 2,466 00 ww 700 0 0 
Habbershaw...... 2,207 00 .. 450 0 0 
Jackson........+... 2,255 0 DO ws - 
Hutchinson ...... 2,252 00 .. 5806 0 0 
Bray & Dixon... 2,194 00 .. 500 0 0 
cusatscincese Ge OE we ~ 
“s - Wee wz on 
Bewers ...s0s0002. 2,080 0 0 ees = 
W.&J. Hall*... 1990000 . 6550 0 0 


il 





For the erection of additions, &e., and alterations to the 
Farnham and Hartley Wintney District Sehools. Mr. 
Edmund Woodthorpe, architect. ied by 
Messrs. Welch & Atkinson :— 





Hill, Keddell, & Waldram......... £4,225 0 0 
Brinton & Bone sescceceevevesseccess 4,400 @ O 
Cooper & Co......000+ wocsdaccewsenerse 4,980 00 
Martin, Wells, a — rimmnns aan 6. ¢ 
Nightin ers ee 
Ball & SOW ccccrcresccecevscevccvcocsesee B78 O © 
Pe “7 Sie ecatieanicaese sea 3,747 0 0 
Strodley & Kemp..........crseee 3,700 0 0 
Bowker: ..coceveccevse eromerrnvesnccee See & CO 
Hasris, JOR. cccescvccscccsevoussesccees OGk 16 © 
Goddard & SOD.....cccrserceceesseres 9,595 O O 
Birch (mecepted) ......00cccccrseevee 3,480 0 0 
Dad sccseccsescoceve idiambetstpsaboes wee 3,200 0 0 





For restoration of Worle Church, Somerset, Mr, John 
Norton, — 











Young .. eoeseenenonecasetoccscossess -—— 00 
Date ....s0ee0e desoestesevetoe se. 1,600 0 0 
Hugs  acacccccssecces scougnees » 1,660 0 0 
Wilkins & Son .. procewercccrne 1 EF O 
King ...scccereee wivbesessvitionsesssinnes 1 O 6 
Stephens... sercecccccvcecsescceeses 1,986 O 0 
Beaven & Sons .. eiapener nee wen toon 6 6 
Hunt sreccseee ance 8 @ © 
Newton svee beditiecineonwe 1een OO 
OPPO ccncerisovvsrericecvecvees scree 1,340 0 0 
Wall & Hook... sooisting une nae ¢ @ 
Diment ......005. aendanhebiinn 1,135 0 0 
Bennett ..ccccveovcsesescoonesversoveres . 1,124 00 
Bale .cccvvsscssvvcesetcce miimnny. wae 8 9 





For alterations and additions, at the African Chief 
oablic-house, Ossulston-street, Somers Town, for Mr. 
Deakin. Mr. Saville, architect :— 





Patrick & BON .....cccsssssesseeverees £1,467 0 0 
Scrivener & White ....,...0.0+0+- + 1,386 0 0 
Jackson & a sacbseaabunnntnuae . 1,177 0 0 
Gill . , iatuckeeons penedin ictetiopecamiemecy ee © 
Falkner (ac pted) 1,687 0 0 





For rebuilding the Nelson meptodenn, Trafalger- 


TURNER & ALLEN’S 


NEW DESIGNS 
For Plain & Ornamental 


LAMP POSTS, 
DWARF 
GAS PILLARS, 


LAMP BRACKETS 


pene Fe nee 










ountains, 
BRONZED STATUES, 
VASES, 
Railings, Balcony 


Complete Pattern and 
Book 3s. 6d, in 





TURNER & ALLEN, 
TRON MEROMANTS, 
Founders, 
and Manufacturers, 
261, UPPER THAMES 
STREET, Semnen, B.C 














sete: yelee 2 12s. 6a, In Amesien, 4d 





TUDIES for AR’ [-DE~ ~IGNERS- and 
MANUFACTURERS : consisting of 33 'arge plates, some rich 
in colours, including th - one outside, with 1. Bn Bg com plete, 
By JOHN G1BBS, Architect, 
The work has coxt its author upwards of 1,000. and can only be | 
obtained from him at his Office, and his travelling Agents, 
Oxford: 14, Pembroke street 


| works, and of giving 


(TRAVELLERS WANTED, calling | om 


Engineers, Contractors, ten ” Batlders, Pai 
Decorators, fru. S’ Pincwlans, the IND FRUOTIBLE PAINT oom: 
PANY, LIMITED, Jane, London, B.C. 





ARD FOREMAN thorough.—WANTED, 


by one of the leadiog builder’s firms in London, a thoroughly 
Man, to fill the above the entire 


where last 
of * 





WANTED, 8 a , Young Man, as CLERK, 
etembdent yy yo a ee stating age, wacer, and 





WANTED, as CLERK of WORKS upon 4 a 
large e- tate, » middie-aged Man, competent to supsrintend, 
measure up, take out quantitie, and make working drawings for 
farm bai'din.s, cottage:, &e woder the directions of an agent. He 
must be thoroughly energetic, active, and in every way uaderstand 

None need who cannot produce the 
oe stating particulars and terms, 234, 


Al NTE D, TWO FOREMEN or 
PECTORS. Persons accustomed to town ees 
frve.— Ape a by le Borongh oy a Webvethnangtea. pats 


W ANTED, a SHOP FOREMAN of 


JOINERS. Must be a good tradesman. Under tand the 
management of men, and converting timber.—Apply, with refer- 
ence a.d wages required, 10 C. T. Post-office, Wellington, Saloy. 


WANTED, in the country, a first-class 


DRAUGHTS8MAN, able to make perspective and workiag 
drawings ; also, a Draughtemep, cepable of measuring and vatuiog 
assistance in taking out quantities, To weli- 
| skilled assistants permanent engazem nts would be off+re!. — Appii- 
| cations, pon he orpies (only) of testimonials, and statia = salary 
to Z. Box 360, Post. office, Bra 














New kdition, illustrated with M p<, Svo. cioth, 12s. 


GENERAL GaZETTEER, or compen- | 
dious Gegraphiecal Dicti taint Dose ipticas | 
of every Country ‘un the known World, om their Towns, People, | 
Natural Productions, &c. } 
The whole revised and corrected by A. G FINDLAY, F B.G.3. 
London: WILLIAM TE3G, Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 





Seo, ¢ oth, 939 pages, 16a. 
HRONOLOGY ‘(tHE DICTIONARY 
OF) ; or, Historical and Statistical Register, alphabetically 
arranged, and “as + informativa brow = dowa to 1369. 
. H. OVBRALI,, FSA, 
Librarian to tee we poration of the Gicy of London. 
London : WILLIAM TEG%, Pancras-lane, Cheapsise, 


O ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, ond| 

OTHERS.—Seventeen Years’ Back ‘‘ BUILDERS ” for SA!'.E, 

Seven of which are Bound —Inquire for particulars, X. X. X. ufflee 
of *“* The Builder.” 














BUILDERS AND CONTRA 


W: A NTE b, EMPLOYMENT, by an 
eftietent TIMRE E¥PER, who ha: just completed an ——_- 

ment with a first-class London firm, U' 

be given,—Addres, E. G. P. Mr. Fordham’s, Stationer, No. 593, 





| Mile-end-road, EB. 





TO PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. 


Wan ANTED, by a Young Man, 24 years of 

age, & siroar N ms THREE BRANCH HaNv. Two 
years’ refereace from present employer. London or saburbs pre- 
peed Seen S J. 36, Commerecial-road, Bedford. 


BUILDERS, &c. 


W ANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 
TION as CLERK to the above. Uaderstands the routine 
of the Office, i clad ng Prime Cost, &c. Good references. is 22.— 

Address, B M. 9, Dorset-street, Live: pool-road, Islington, N. 





—s 





Second Edition. In one volume, demy 4to. (oblong), strong'y bound 
im eleth, price 5s. iliustrated with tweuty Piates of Plans, Eleva- 
tions, &c in Lithography, and numerous Letterpress Diagr sms, 


UMESTIC ARCHITECTURE: a Series 
of Designs for Cottages and Villas; with on nti Deserip- 

tiens, Estimates of Costa, general Remiris, and Specifications, 
By JAMES W. BOGUE, Architecs, Edinburgh. | 
To which is added | 
HANDY HINTS on the Internal Arrangements snd Sanitary Con. | 
trivances of Cottages and Villas, By the author of *‘ The Grammar | 

of House Planni 
New Edition, In one volume, a h, lettered, price 7s. 6d, with 
numerous Engravings. 

AN ELEMENTARY COURSE of CIVIL 
ENGINEERING By D H. MABAN, Pro’essw of Engineering, 
Unitel State, A new edition, with supplementary aiditions, by 
PETER BARLOW, F.R.8. F.R.AS. MOPS, 

A. FULLARTON & 00, Edinburgh and London. 











street, Walworth, for Mr, P. ers, Mr. H, J > 
architect :— 
Scadden £1,347 0 0 
COOPER..ccaccorsvovesencenecsensecdomne Aplus OG @ 
Evans ...... 1,006 0 0 
Shackhell .... ..cccocsrroresevereccrsrees 1,070 0 O 
Falkner ( ited) ... 996 0 0 








For building house and dairy, Meadow-row, New Kent- 
road, for Mrs. White :— 
Falkner ( ted) £370 0 0 








For the newin at the Union Workhouse, Biggles- 









































wade, Bedfordshire. . J. T. Wing, architect :— 
” Adams... £2,725 0 0 
Thompson einai sosscoceseevesseceesccos HMO O O 
Taylor 2,120 0 0 
Eaton & Chapman ...,.....00+0+00 1,930 0 0 
Chappell 1,895 0 0 
Nightingale ..sccccssrcssseesees 1,855 0 0 
= Claridge 1,735 0 0 
Field... 1,677 0 0 
Winn & Poster ......s0rsssseseeesevee 1,680 0 0 
Foster 1,577 0 0 
Hlobeom de Taylor sevssseesesresosn 1,597 0 0 
1,597 0 0 
Hinton & oun sovrerssesecresencsee 1,570 0 0 
Crabb & V 1,563 0 0 
pe a wetsoracenistocmseetcednonsn SESE O © 
welvetrees (accepted eeterereeeee 1,430 00 
Freshwater. ) 1,405 0 0 

For iron gird &e., for the Headingham 
ighway Board. . B, = , district ey py css 

Smith & Wood £108 6 
— 80 0 ° 
70 0 0 
Sense & Atterton )... 6510 0 
Jukes, Colson, & Co. mim a € 

* Exclusive of . 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


i. M.—H. S.—0, V.-J. W.—P. R—O. O.—W. N.—C. 8.—W. T— 
J. B.—E. H, jun.—8, W-©. 0. B.—P, R.—A. H—G. R—A. B.— 
B,W.ER~A.W.B—R, R.~J. H. 8—O. P.-E, B—M.—F. J. M— 
B C-E W.-J, N— (Waterhowe ; and @alomon).—J. W. 
{send the notes).—A Constant Reader (we would not trast it under 
such circumstanecs).—Westward Ho! (aext week). 
aan’ S7° compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 


, Ail statements of facts, lists of Tenders, &e., must be scoompanied 
publicct nim? S84 address of the sender, not mecemarily for 
om, 


Norz.—The of signed articles, and papers read at 


DERSPECTIVES, COMPETITION, 


DETAIL, and WORKING DRAWINGS. “es SURVEYING, 
and LEVELLING. —Address, C. 47, London Wali, E.0 


( SMITH & SON, cmperieneed: DIVERS 

Bae ony tes Contractors for any dass of Submwine Work, such as 

Dock-gates, Inverte, Underpinuing Quay-walls, Sinking 

Cylinders for yn Working at — apenas &c, — Private 
datone-strevt, Batt ay 


, 50, atr 


AS WORKS MANAGER.— WANTED, 


a WORKING MANAGER of the Walsall Gas W: rks, to pare 
upon the situation ou the Ist July next. Salary, 200%. a year with a 
house at the Works (in which the Menager will be required to 
reside), free from rent and rates ; coal, gar, and water also free. The 
appointment will be subject to thiee montbs’ notice on ether side. 
There are two clerks in the office b sides a meter- taker and collector. 
and t ‘sare to be sent t» the undersigned on or 
before oer APRIL 28th. Auy candidate canvassing the 
be di Any further information may 

Soauaanes oun ‘the os 


AML. LKINSON, Commissioners’ Clerk. 
Bridge-street, Waleall, ud April, 1870, 
TO BULLVEKS, DHCUKATUKS, &c, 


ILDERS, thoroughly experienced in House | + 




















TO ARCHITECTS AND BUI 


ANTED, by a thorou ughly "practical Man, 

an nba Me A as CLE&K of WORKS, Geseral Fore- 

man, or Foreman of aJvb. Experienced in setting out work, keep- 

ing accounts, mes-ur'ng, and yo references.— Address, 
T. Post offie-, 166, Fuibam-road, Brompton, 


TO BUILDE 3&8, &c. 


ANTED, to » ARTICLE a well-educated 

Youth, ia vis 18th year, to a good firm in the above trade, 

| A premium will be paid. State all particulars to Messrs. W. POPE 
& SON, 190, Edgeware-roai, W. 


TO SURYEYORS AND CONTRACTORS. 


ANTED, by a practical Man, well up 

im se wespyoonl making, and paving, with a know edge of 

building, a RE-KNGAGEMENT as CLEKK of WORK3, PORGMAN, 

or otherwise, Can level, prepare working drawings, measure up, 
&c.— Address, C. W. 99, Dempsey- -street, Stepney, EK. 


TO ARCHITE TS. 


W ANTED, by a thoroughly practical Man, 

who has jest finished a large joo, a KE- ENGAGEMENT as 
CLERK of WORKS. Used to preparing working — aud mea- 
suripg up work.— Address, 208, Office of “ Toe Bui 


TO ARCHIT&CTS, DECORATORS, AND REPAIRERS. 
ANTIKD, CARPENTER and JOiNER’S 
WoRK, by PiRCE. A thoroughly practical man. Would 
do the work of & dee Fator, or take charge ef a business,—Address, 
232, Office of “The Burider.” | 


TO ESTATE AGENTS, any a ag TMIBER MERCH ANTS, 
PROPRIET 
W ANTED, a SITUATION, of 
TRUST, as CLERK, SALBSMAN, COLLECTOR, CLERK of 
WORKS, or any similarcssacity, by a Party thoroughly ex erieaced 
in the building trace, Security.—Address, R. Batemau's, 22, Pster- 
noster-row. 




















TO BUILDERS. 


ANTED, to APPRENTICE a Youth 


ndoors) for five years, as JOINE’ and CAPRPENTSR in 
4 shop. Keferences required — Apply, stating terms, to 





a coustry 
H. G. CUOPER, House L 





Work, Decorative and Gilding tn all its b 

ais be OELINED ct the Mouecf Coll, Mariborough Inn, Bienhetm- 
Oxford -street. teagan ggg orjob. Materials 
if required.— Address to the Secretary, 


J Nghinterg PUPIL WANTED, in an 


Architect's Office. He will be edaratet with a view to pase- 








ing the Royal Institute of British Arch 
Apply, ARCHITEC!, Post-office, Uhertsey, Surrey. 


LERK of WORKS. — WANTED, a 
—— CLERK of WORKS, to superintend te 

One accustome! to sea works necessary.  apnly to FREDERICK 

JaCKsON, Civil Eugineer, N. Notting has, 


SENTERS and BLIND MAKERS.— 

A YOUNG MAN REQUIRED, to TAKE CHARGE of ORDERS 

and WORKMEN. He must be cop:ble of measuring up and making 
out accounts. Wages 30. par week, ere eT ony 
deposit of 601, ¥ tired, and gvod secu pteses' per 
month, and ore month's novice en either side.—Address, 213, Office 
of “ The Builder.” 


(aes of WORKS WANTED. — The 











Committee for Brecting St. Philip’s New Church, Heigham, 
ae in want of a CLERK of WORKS, at 27. 2. per week. — Appl ica- 
tions, sta’ age, where last employed, and testimonials, to be sent 

to Mr. H. A PPORD, Hon. Secretary. B«rlba u-road, Norwich. 


ARGE BALK FRAME.—WANTSHD, 

A a Man to WORK a ae. A vedigerod = sawing 
neat ape sepa WILLIAM RIDLBY & SON3, Abbey 
Wharf, Reading. 


HE Watcombe Terra-cotta Clay Company 
eer Sa ye oe 
particulars, ean terms, &c, to 8. DUNNING, lea’ Req. 27, Parliament- 











responsibility 
Public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors, 


was TED, a SITUATION as ENGINE 

DSIVRR, end w beep tein Ropar. Tee ae 
phe at ae — sochasuster aad proficteney = 
F. C. N. Mr. Hatchins, 2, Bassitt-street, Keatish Towa, N. 





W ANTED, a °RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
FOREMAN of BRICKLAYERS, or wil Take it by the 
Rod.—Address, W.J. H. 2, New-street, West’ 


AINTERS AND BUILDERS. 
ANTED, “by a steady Young Man, a 
SITUAtIoN new ——_ and ————.. Has one 
some p'unrbipg and paper hanging. oe un character requi 
from , Soom employer.—Address, W. C. 171, Great Dover-:treet, 
Borvugn, London, 3. 8. 








ANTED, a Dra SITUATION as 's CLERK to 
sey On end apt Shaan, We Raa Hort 
Brixton, 8. 


ANTED, by a thoroughly practical and 
energetic Man, an ENGAGEMENT se GENERAL FOKE- 
MAN, or Charge of a Job. beat - etting out saa 
working dra » &e, ; acctst to ranches, Carpea 
es ood Telreucen Aged 31.-Addrews, A. W. 99, Holiicgtoa- 
street, Avenne-road, Camberweii, 8. B. 


ANTED, a SITUATION at a Builder’s 
derstands the aol ane ee 

ness, Seven sve an "apprcat et' Gued nee . 
Cross-street, Isi' " , 














street, 5. W. 
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THE BUILDER. 





[Arrn 16, 1870, 








TO ARCH 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 
CLIRK of WORKS, Twenty years’ experience. Testi- 
monia’s first class, Well up in church work, quantities, measuring 
up works, &c. Age, 45.—Address, A. Z. Z, Mrs. Everard, Kintbury, 
Mesointen’, Berks. 





ANTED, . RE - "ENGAGEMENT, as 
SHOP, GENERAL FOREMAN, or TAKE CHARGE of » 
bl tical Map, a Joiner by e ge 
aly Apang Fit class references,—Address, J. W. J. 15, 
Hanover-street, Pimlico, 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
CLERK in ‘he Office of a we mag = Contractor. a io 

inted with office duties generally, including prime cos’ 
34. Gocd at weg con—Addown, W. L. care of Mr. Birt, 27, Carter- 


lane, St. Paul's, E.C. 
1 TANTED, » REENGAGEMENT, 


by a Young on, who thoroughly understands the routine 
of a builde:’s office. Can measure up work, &c. Country not ob- 
jected to. Good references. —For further particulars addiezs, 109, 
Office of ** The Buiider.” 


V ANTED, by a thoroughly practical Man, 

a RE- ENGAGEMENT as GENERAL OUT-DOOR FORE- 
MAN, or to take Charge of a Job. Town or country. First-class 
references as to character and ability.—Addrees, J. N. 62, Davies- 
street, Berkeley-square, 


TO LAND SURVEYORS. 3 
\W ANTED, to place a Youth, aged 16, with 
a LAND SURVEYOR in good practice, where his time 
would be fully cecupied in the business, under the immediate direc- 
tion of the Puiincipal. 


CARTER, Auctioneer, Valuer, and Agent, 
worth, 5.W. 


TO CIVIL ENGINEERS, CONTRACTORS, AND OTHERS. 
aT 
\ ANTED, a KE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
CLERK a WORKS cr as GENERAL MANAGER, by a 
thoroughly practical Man. Well up in drain ge of towns, tunnel- 
ling, river «embankments, and heavy builcing operations.—Addrees, 
J. A. 24, Herbert-street, Hox on, London, N. 
WANTED, a RE- ENGAGEMENT, as 
GENERAL FOREMAN or CLERK of WORKS, by a 
thorovghly prac'ical and energetic Man ia town or country). 
Thoroughly conversant with the mansgem-nt of all trades, 
measuring up works, &c. First-class references aud testimonials.— 
Address, 203, Office of *‘ The BuilJer.” 
\ TO BUILDERS, IRONMONGEES, GASFITTERS, &c. 


ANTED, 


ENGAGEMENT as GASFITTER, BELLHANGESR, or Hot- 














33, High-street, Wands- 











Country preferred. — Address, EDWIN | 


by an experienced Man, an! 








LASTERING WORK WANTED, by a 

_ steady Man, cr toact as WORKING FOREMAN. "Good re- 

ferences can be given as to character and ablilty.—Address, W. D. 1, 
Swinbrook-road, Acklam-road, Portobello-road, Westbourne Park. 


LATE GLASS.—A TRAVELLER calling 
on Builders desires a COMMISSION from a first-class house,— 
Address, 233, Office of ‘*‘ The Builder.” 


@! RAINING. — A good IMITATOR of 








WwooDs _—~ MARBLES is desirous of meeting with aSITUA- 
TION or JOB, He can be well recommended by those who have 
employed him, Half expenses he will pay to distant jobs if by job. 
GEORGE GRAIN, 3, Princes-terrace, Maidon-road, Keatish-town. 


GENTLEMAN, of practical knowledge 

of the general Building Tra‘e, is open toan ENGAGEMENT 
as MANAGER to some large Firm, or over some e Estate. 
Lag years’ experience, Aged 42,.—Address, Y. Office of 
“ The Builder.” 








TO BUILDERS, & 
N experienced FOREMAN, accustomed to 


the general charge of bvildi: gs, is aw in want of an EN- 
GAGEMENT,—Address, No, 195, Office of *‘ The Builder, 





TO SURVEYORE. 


YOUTH, aged 18, who has been in an 

eminent Builder ‘and Contansioats office for three years, and 
is well qualified, is desirous of being . ARTICLED to a SURVEYOR. 
For further particulars addres Mr. T. BULLEVANT, 104, Ledbury- 
road, Bayswater, N. 





TO ARCHITECTS. 
GOOD GENERAL DRAUGHTSMAN, 
well up in Gothic design and detail, requires an ENGAGR- 
MENT as ASSISTANT. Aged 27. Good references —Address, R. F, 
136, Cloudesiey road, Barnsbury, N. 





TO ARCHITECTS, — 
GENTLEMAN, of considerable expe- 
rience in Desigv, an excellent Draughteman, and having a 
small connexion, desires a POSITION of TRUST, where he would 
receive a small interest ia the business, A moderate salary ex- 
pected —Address, L. D. care of Mr. Jennings, Stationer, North-end, 
Croydon. 








| 


} 


water or apy kind of Smith’s Work.—Address, W. M. NICKOLS, 63, | 


Pratt-street, Camden Town, N.W. 


ANTED, by 


= Carpenter), a SIILUATION as GENERAL or WORK- 





ING FOREMAN, or Charge ofa Job, Townorceuntiy. Well versed | | Will be at liberty im a few days. 


in draw ngs and setting out, measuring up, and taking off quantities, 
&e. Testimonials good. — Address, M. N. 78, L Liington street, 
Pimlico, 8.W. 


\ FOREMAN of CARPENTERS axd JOINERS, or General 
Foreman of Works. Weill up in setting out all kiuis of buiider’s 
works, Has carried out good jobs under Lond n Bui.ders and Archi- 
tects. Would be working foreman if required, or take a sub-con- 
tract.— Address, FOREMAN, Post-vffice, High-street, Stuke Newing- 


ton, 
5 ° ° 

\ ANTED, by an active Man of business, 

a SITUATION in OFFICE or on WORKS. He hasa tho. 
roughly practical knowledge of all branches of the building trade. Is 
perfectly conversant with double entry snd offise routine, and ex- 
perienced in the management of property.—Address, 218, Office of 
* The Builder.” 


‘0 TIMBER MERCHANTS AND OTHERS. 


TANTED, a SITUATION by the Ad- 


vertiser, oged 25, who is accustomed to the routiue of a 
Timber Merchant's Office, is thoroughly acquainted with the prac- 
tical part of the trade, and has for sume time had the charge of a 
counting- house in a steam saw-mill and joinery works, Firet-rate 
references.— Address, J, B. 15, Surrey-equare, Uld Kent-read, London. 














TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by 

good, eonpeetn, and expeditious DRAUGHTsM aN and 
SURVEYOR, Terms moderate. First-class references.—Address, 
W. R. 36, Oberstein-rosd, New Wandsqprth. 


TO PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. 


Wwas TED, by a good practical PLUMBER, 


a SITU ATION as PLUMBER and GASFITTER. Can do 
hot-water work, and has no objection to fiil up his time in owher 
branches of the trade.—Apply, BK. W. 21, Outram street, Copen- 
hagen-street, Caledonian-road. 





a good, steady, a4 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as | 


| 


| 


| 


TO ARCHITECTS. | 
A N ENGAGEMENT required by a young 
Gentleman, having had three avd a balf years’ experience 
in an Architect’s office. A short time woull be given in an office 
with good practice. Satisfactory references.—Address, ALPHA, 
283, King’s-road, Chelsea. 


TO ARCHITECTS. 
N ASSISTANT is DISENGAGED. 


_ Perspective draughtsman and evperior colouris.—Address, 
W. 11, Reverdy-road, Bermondsey, 8.E. 


GOOD GENERAL FOREMAN seeks 


a RE-ENGAGEMENT. Five years with present employers. 
Carpenter and joiner. Age 39.— 





D. 





8B. 





G. F. C. 75, Borough: h-road, 


ARCHITECTS. 
YOUNG GEN TLEMAN desires an 
ENGAGEMENT with an Architect of good standing in a 
ccuutry town, where he could reside with the family. Has been two 
years in the cffiee of an eminent London architect.—Letters to be 
a ed to E. A. B.1, Cotford Villas, We:t Hill, Bournemouth, 
ants. 








HE LONDON ASSURANCE COR- 


PORATION for wer pet A FIRE, and LIFE "-~ hacen 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, A.D. 1720. 
Offices : ™* 7, ROYAL EXCHANGE. and No. 7, PALL-MALL. 
AM&s BLYTH, Esq. Gove: nor, 
BDWIN GOWER, Esq. 8eb-Governor, 
DAVID POWELL, Esq. se pean ¥~ 
Total Funds oa De ember 31 t, 1869 ..... 5,629 
The Directors are ready to receive applications yy a for the 
Fire and Life a of the Corporation, 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 





Policies in force fur . corccssees $4,965,823 
{exclusive of Bonus additions) 
Income—Premiums ........ . £161,381 
Interest .... 025 o . 58,324 
219,71 
lated Premi - £1,342 472 





Fur her information may ‘be’ obtained ‘on application. 
JOHN P, LAURENCE, Secretary, 





OTHERS, 
) YARDS o of . GRAVEL, of very 

excellent quality, FOR SALE, at One Shilling 
ce per yard; Sifted, Two Sh llings per yard; at Glengali 
Gravel Pits, Glengali- road, Old Kent Fong | within two miles of the 
City. —Sample sent free on on application to EDMUND REDDL, at the 
Pits. or principal Office. Grove, South wark-street, 8.K. 


50, 000 


itn 





YO PLATE and SHEET GLASS, 


LEAD, OJL, and COLOUR MaNUFACTURERS, and MER. 
CHANTS.—A TRAVELLER {experier ced), with a first-class con- 
uexion im London, aud a few good towns in the country, is open to 
TREAT with a FIRST-CLALS HOUSK, on salary, cummision, or 
both.— Address, X. L. M. Office of “ ihe Builder.” 


RCHITECTS, & 


EMPORARY “ASSISTAN CE. — Designs, 
Competition, Artistic, and Working Drawings PREYAKED, 

Land snd Town Surveys made, and Estates laid out ; also plans, sye- 
ere 7 and quantities for builders, by C. & L. 87, Gracech uich- 


[HE Advertiser, who has completed his 


articles, and a subsequent engagement, in aa Architect’s 
Office, and is a good , devires a SITUATION, 
affording pe» ner wg of further improvement.—Addcess , A. B. 
Port-office, Uppingham. 


TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS, 
YHE Advertiser, very energetic, 


severing, be ed to manage & Builder's business, wis 














FE cont to 
meet with an ENGAGEMENT as MANAGER or CLERK of WORKS, 
orca an Estate, Well up in Dts, drawing, avd 


quantities. Age 26. Good references.—Address, A. 
Greenaway, esq. 1, 8t. Mary Axe, E.C. 4 . a 


‘ 
= HE Advertiser, with twenty years’ first- 
claes expericnce in every branch of th f 
has been successful in important com petitious, pt oy ey Ty son. 
either by time or to carry out a work with details, specifica- 
— J. L. Mrs. Parke, Bridge-road West, Battersea, 


HE very best TEMPORARY ASSIST- 
atten pe ay a 

















TO ARCHITECTS AND SUB VEYORS. 
HE Advertiser (who has practised) seeks 
an ENGAGEMENT. Quantities Wilting to treat for a Part- 
ip.—Addrese, A, LB, A. 1, Great Queen-strect, W Westminster, 








EW AUTOGRAPHIC or REPRO. 


Pie DUCING PROCESS.—Artists, Amateurs, Architects, Eogi- 
neers, civil and mechanical, Draftsmen ia every department of Art 
or Art Manufactares, can, by means of this valuable invention, have 
their sketches or drawings mu'tiplied ad libitum, at a very e- 
rate cost, The reproduction is, = fact, absolute'y identical with the 
thing drawn—a perfect fac-simile—with all the beauties or faults as 
the case may be. The procers is facile aud charming, while the 
materials used are simply pencil and paper, corr ctioa being made 
mcst readily with an ink eraser. Drawings or sketches so produced 
can be kept for any length of time, may be printed when 
éesired. Examples of its universal application to be seen at 
to 
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OWARD’S PATENT PARQUET. 


The only kind une to Jad aga perfectly, and cheaper 
PATENT, Ne 1,548. 























= —— ST NE 


25, 26, & 97, BERNERS STREET, OXFORD STREET, ‘LONDON, 
SILVER ‘TERRO-ME EXHIBITION, 





EAKE'S METALLIO. ’ TILES, 
PIPES, &c.—Notice is -, ven, that the 
LONDON DEPOT for this WA is 1. REM ug - 0. 2] Wharf 
id-street North, City ae XN. dly, that the trade 
term, “‘ TERRO-METALLIC” is the exclusive right Proprietor ; 
and 3rdly, that the “‘ Reports of the eee lly oe , of the Great 
Exhibition, 1851, note the grant of a First-class ° rank the 
Man known so | as “The o 
shire, as the first of the kind in the world. 





HE WATCOMBE TERRA - COTTA 
CLAY COMPANY (LIMITED) 


MR. W. HILL, 
No.1, PARK-PLAC#, 8T. MARY CHURCH, TORQUAY. 


OLD MOULDINGS. 


Gold Mouldings of the best quality Manufactured and kept is 


’ GEORGE JACKSON & SONS, 


No. 49, ——— =e. w. 
Sections of Mouldings and List of Prices can be had on 








JHE ROYAL PORCELAIN BATH. 


Designed by bis late Royal Highness the P:ince Consort 
Gold Isis Medal Society of Arte, Great Exhibition, and Int.ruational 
Exbibition Medals, 
Bath Fittings, Hot-water Apparatas, Porcelain Sink: 
Piug Basins aud Water Closets. Guat Bricks. 
Wall and Fioor Tiles, &c. Estimates given. 
J. FINCH, PATENTESE, 11, ADAM STREET, a DELPAT. 


HAWESLEY'sS PATENT STEPS. 








SOLE AGENT—J. WESTWOOD, Jun. ‘TREDECAL HOUSE, 
DURABILITY, SIMPLICITY, FIRM FoOT- 


y NOIS: 


ve yened 0 oer some of 


MMENDED FOR 
ING, Saigo 
steps the wear being only 


6.570000 thane steps the Steps are in use 


at most of the Stations on the North London —. 





MACLURE, MACDONALD, & MACGREGORS’, Lithograph 
the Queen, 37, Walbrook, London. 

Svecimens of this new style of Lithography, es) ly adapted for 
Estate Agents and Auctioneers, can be seen on application, or sent 
by post, if desired, with prices, &c. 


EOMETRICAL and ENCAUSTIC 
TILES — HARGREAVES & CRAVEN, JACKFI ELD \ WORKS, 
near BROSELEY, 8ALOP.—P. 
made from the celebrated Fine Clays of Broseley, perishable in 
their nature and of great beauty in design. Pattern Eheets, Price 
List, Spesiel Designs, and Eetionstes on application at Works. 


PAFIER MACHE ORNAMENTS, 


Flowers, Mouldings, Ventilators, &c. 


PAPIER MACHE FIGURES, 


Brackets, Bas-Reliefs, &c. 


PAPIBR MACHE CORNICES, 











RICE of ROOFING SLATES this day. 
Best Welsh PY ee ee 117. 11s. per thousand of 1,20). 
Second D ayy 104. 10s, per thousand, 


Second Countesses, 62. 
MAGNUS—PIMLICO SLATE WORKS, 
Buckingham Palace-road, 8. W. oe 
SLATES! 





LATES! SLATES! 
FOR ROOFING, SLATE RIDGES, SLABS, CISTERNS, &. a 
of the best quality from North Wales. To builders in the soa' 
of aa) in car’ and sonet f for 
A stock on hand, to which ‘tion is 
ress, ‘tl ILES, te Merchant aod Slater, Surrey 





Chimney-Pieces, Pictare-Fra: lied 

AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. REE N SLATES steer ones , p Quakes 

PAPIER MACHE COMPANY (LIMITED), | s42guice sauivalent to 26 par square, delivered inte Meni 
Flags also from the above Quarries make & most beau 

a, WEE Ree Fuvement or Churches ond Catesdenia Apply t the Messer. * 





ooD and STONE OARVING.— 
A. BRANGAN, Architectural Carver in Wood and 
— Modeller, &e, Carvings in every style executed for casting m 


being executed in the very best manner. 
carryng out any design, — 54, Foley etrect, street, Portiand place, London 











ROFESSOR CHURCH’S STONE PRE- 
SERVING, BRICK WATERPROOFING PROCESS, knows 

as * The Com te,’” is now extensi and gi 
universal sallsfastion. ~HCCKIN, WILSON, & CO. 38, Duke stro, 


Manchester. ‘s Patent 
pw ey ty «pe, Bf “ The Builder,” No. 1395, p. 96% 











